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N 6ung budgets 
never had it 
so good. 



to order, too, if you like. 

Or so good on the budget. 
Oldsmobile's Vista-Cruiser wears 
a surprisingly modest price tag. 
And the full list of new GM safety 
features is included in it! See 
your nearest Olds dealer today. 
He's here to prove the point: 

You never had it so good! 


100.5 cubic feet! Offers two or 
three seats, all facing forward ! 
Or so good on the road. 
Standard engine is a 
bigger-than-ever 
350-cubic-inch 
Rocket V-8. But 
a 400-cube 

Zruising 


So good in style, for instance, 
as this Vista-Cruiser young- 
mobile aptly illustrates. Wood- 
grained vinyl paneling outside. 
Tailored Morocceen or cloth 
upholstering inside. And smart 
appointments all around. 

Or so good on the job. 

Bigger 121 -inch wheel- 
base. Eight inches longer 
overall. Vista-Cruiser 
carries a bigger load 
than ever— 


Drive a youngmobile from Oldsmobile 





How much do you know 
about the stock market? 


m 


Test yourself. 


“I’m a stock broker. 
Part of my business is 
answering questions 
about broker services 
and the New York Stock Exchange. 

Try your hand at these four. It could 
make your investment life easier.” 

QUESTION I. One advantage of owning stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange is the large number 
of shares traded every day. What do you suppose is 
the average daily volume on the Exchange? 

□ 4,500,000 shares; 

□ 6,000,000 shares; 

□ 10,000,000 shares. 


QUESTION 3. The TV ^ . 

commission you pay when Jr 

you buy or sell stock is one of 

x i 

..- 7 - t--:*'"?/--" 

□ 4 %. 

ANSWER. The average for all transactions on the 
Exchange is about 1%. For example: If you should buy 
100 shares of a stock at $20 a share for a total of 
$2,000, the commission would be $27, or less than 1.4%. 
Commissions range from less than 1% on larger 
purchases to about 6% on an investment of $100. 


ANSWER. More than 10,000,000 shares a day last 
year. This supply and demand means you can 
usually find a buyer or seller in a matter of 
minutes, at a price close to the last sale. By pro- 
viding a central market, the Exchange has 
helped make it possible for millions of investors ( 

to share in the growth of American business. 

QUESTION 2. Try to name five services that — 
member firms of the New York Stock Exchange 
will be glad to provide to help you invest more easily. 

ANSWER. One service is helping you decide how 
much to invest after normal expenses and 
emergencies. 

A second service is discussing goals — perhaps a second 
income from dividends, or growth in the value of your 
stock to help you and your family have a brighter 
future, or possibly a good stable return that bonds 


Take 

this 

Quickie 

Quiz 


QUESTION 4. Member firms of the Exchange 
may be found: 

0 □ mainly in large financial centers; 

□ throughout the U.S. and abroad; 

’ . □ only on Wall Street. 


ANSWER. There are more than 3,700 
LIZ member firm offices in the U.S. and 

others abroad. Thanks to ™ 

modern communications, Wall 
Street is right at your elbow. Your 
member firm broker speeds your 
order to the floor of the Exchange. 

Prices are flashed from the floor 
as far as Europe and Hawaii, 
normally within a minute. For the 
millions who own listed stocks, 
it’s a small world. 






might give you. 

A third service is to suggest stocks. Ask a registered 
representative for several possibilities and for facts 
about the companies— their profit records, dividend 
histories, new developments that might have come to 
light. He may be able to provide special studies on 
companies and industries. Ask for his own opinion, too. 
Then make your judgment. 


Fourth, ask him to clarify any of the invest- 



ment terms that might puzzle you, to explain 
an order is executed, the risk inherent 
in any investment, and why stock prices 
go both ways— up and down. 

A fifth service is to supply state- 
ments showing transactions in 
your account, an easy record for 
tax purposes. 


Members 

New York Stock Exchange 

Own your share of American business 


Free Investment Guide: "stocks on the big 
BOarp.” 32-page guide groups more than 1.000 
common stocks by industries for easy compari- 
sons. Valuable to both new and experienced in- 
vestors. 

Mail to a member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange in your community, or to New York 
Stock Exchange. Dept. 8-C, l’.O. Box 1070, New 
York. N.Y. 10001. 

name 

A DURESS 


STATE ZIP CODE 



AN OLD FRIEND came across this picture of the “White Rabbit” 
and it reminded us of the early days of Jack Daniel’s Distillery. 


We recall chat back when Mr. Jack was just scarcing, he had a 
hard time sending out the whiskey he made. He tried carrying it 
county to county by wagon, but that took too much of his time. 
So he opened the “White Rabbit,” right in Lynchburg, and sold his 
product to his neighbors. And that worked fine, until the county 
went dry. But by then, the railroad had moved in and he was 
able to ship the whiskey out by rail. While it was open, however, 
the “White Rabbit” did help make some friends for Mr. Jack’s 
whiskey. Some folks we know have told us they’d like to have 
a copy of this picture. If you’d like one too, write to Mr. Garland 
Dusenberry, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lynchburg, Tennessee. 

AN APOLOGY. If you've already written to Mr. Dusenberry, but haven't 
received your picture yet, there’s a reason. It seems that in all of the year- 
end rush, he misplaced a few of the requests. So if you wouldn't mind send- 
ing him another one, we'll make sure he doesn’t let it out of his sight. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


C 1968, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE • DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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Shirts Illustrated i> published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc.. 540 N. Michi- 
gan A ve., Chicago, III. 6061 1 , prin- 
cipal office Rockefeller Center. New 
York, N Y 10020: James A Linen, 
President; D. \V. Brumbaugh. 
Treasurer; John P. Harvey. Secre- 
tary. Second-class postage puid 
at Chicago. III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Authorized as 
second-class mail by the Post Office 
Department. Ottawa. Canada and 
for payment of postage in cash. 
Continental U.S. subscriptions 58 
a year; Alaska, Canada. Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands SI0 a 
year, military personnel anywhere 
in the world 56 a year; all others 
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Next week 

THE GRENOBLE OLYMPICS 
invest France with (he grandeur 
and gaiety of the Winter Games. 
A report in words and color 
pictures from a special Sports 
Illustrated Olympic learn. 


ALt TALKS as he has and has 
not before. The heavyweight 
champion describes his new 
life to Tex Manic and predicts 
victory in 1973 when he returns 
to boxing from "Alcatraz." 

HAVING GIVEN A LIFT to 
America’s profile. Dr. Robert 
Franklyn, a Hollywood plastic 
surgeon, paid a record price for 
a British beauty and wants to 
reshape the horse-racing world. 
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STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 



LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The deft, wry cartoons of Alpine ski- 
ing that begin on page 38 are the work 
of a 35-year-old Frenchman named 
Jcan-Jacqucs Sempe. Readers of Sports 
Illustrated, the only American mag- 
azine to have commissioned his works, 
will remember with delight his draw- 
ings (SI. Aug. 22, 1966) of the Tour 
de France, that fabulous World Series- 
Super Bowl-Boston Marathon of pro- 
fessional bicycle racing. Art Director 
Dick Gangel says, “Sempe is a gifted 
artist who uses his art to express mis- 
chievous, satirical ideas about mankind 




and the funny scrapes mankind gets 
itself into." 

In France, Sempe (pronounced 
Salim- pay) is enormously popular. 
His range of subjects includes sophis- 
ticated slapstick, social commentary, 
political satire and far-out interstellar 
comedy. He is an original, but he lives 
in the world of Saul Steinberg, Jules 
FeifTer, Charles Addams and Marc 
Simont. 

Although he had occasionally used 
sport as a subject, the cartoon essay 
he did for us on the Tour de France 



was his first major 
the field, and this wee 
ing is his second. He 
the Tour by watching ar 
ing by doing. 

“I started skiing too I. 
regretfully. "I was 30. I 
the time of skiing when 
but, of course, I never h 
ey." When at last he did 
was appropriately at 
the Olympic downhill 
even know you were 
gloves. I went out and skied for 
and when I came in my hand 
nearly frozen.” 

Last winter at Megeve. 

"I agreed to draw on the he 
Maricllc Goitschcl and Annie 
providing they would give n 
skiing lessons. They did, and I 
I would die. I’m not that bad 
but they are so good. Maricllc 
tient. She would wait for me 
turn and pick me up. Then I 
skied the Emile Allais Cup 
piste with Jean-Pierre 
ly the run is made in 
so. I took half an hoi 

As a boy in Bordeaux, where he 
born, Sempe played 
very good. I was a 
learned to swim by the 
1 studied the crawl styles 
my little book and w 
swimmers, and I dev< 
gant style, though I 
in going very fast. I still 
gant style, and still swim 
As a teen-ager I enjoyed 
middle distances, the 1.000 and I. 
meters. Again. I wasn’t very fast. 

I was stylish. 

“One of the greatest regrets of 
life is that I never took up sports 
riously. About the only sport I've re 
played well is Ping-Pong.” 




7 44y 




Sports Illustrated 
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“..but how do you like your job?” 



I f you don’t like your job, face the 
truth. You won't ever get anywhere. 
Do you LIKE your job? 

Do you like the PEOPLE where 
you work? 

Do you know, deep down in your 
heart, that you have ability, and plenty 
of it — if only you had SOME WAY 
to USE it? 

Do you have character? 

Does your wife believe in you? 

Do you want a fine future for her? 
College for your kids? And do you 
wonder how you’ll ever make it? 

Well, will you take time to read a 
letter from a boy of 23 — yes, 23! 
which might change your whole life? 
Here it is. verbatim: 

"Dear Mr. Collins, I can't hold back 
my excitement any longer, so I must 
write you. This is a wonderful time 
of the year, but FULICO has made it 
an even greater time for me. 

”1 know I am one of the few men 
my age (23) who was able to pay all 
the expenses of Christmas and still 
was able to bank over $500. 

“When I graduated Irom college, I 
owed over $8,000. Within a few 
months, I won’t owe anyone; and, in 
fact, within a few years, I know I 
will be a wealthy and successful 
businessman. 

“I know of no other job, and espe- 
cially no other company, that lets a 
man earn so much money at such an 
early age. FULICO has done more for 
me, though, than just let me earn a 
good living. I now have all the con- 
fidence to do anything J really want to 
do. I feel just great, and it is all be- 
cause of my association with you and 
the FULICO team!” 

And one paragraph from another 
letter (verbatim): 

“With very little experience in the 


selling field, I have been able to earn 
over $25,000 in my first 18 months 
with Fulico.” 

The Rut That Gets Deeper 

You can be in a deadly rut, at 23; 
or at 33; or 43; and if you don’t climb 
out, it gets deeper and deeper. The 
‘‘Fulico’’ team is loaded with ex- 
teachers, salesmen, engineers, accoun- 
tants, and graduates straight out of 
college. Men who knew they had 
ability — but their future was a stone 
wall. 

Today, they are in businesses of 
their own. And are they moving ahead! 
But — it’s a business that required no 
capital. And before they opened for 
business, they were given intensive 
training by what has to be the best 
team in the business. And carefully 
coached from month to month 
thereafter. 

Who is “Fulico"? 

The "Fulico team" is the Fidelity 
Union Life Insurance Company, of 
Dallas, Texas — the fastest growing 
billion-dollar company in the U. S. 
It has the highest rating given in the 
insurance business. 

But it has more: imagination. Sell- 
ing life insurance as a business can 
be exciting work. The letters I get 
from our field men simply explode 
with enthusiasm. And no wonder. They 
are making twice, or three or four 
times as much as they ever did before. 
For those with the aptitude, and will- 
ing to work our program, $10,000 to 
SI 5.000 the first year is the rule, not 
the exception. And they are respected 
and admired in their communities. 
Rich in friends. 

And they are pretty close to being 
in a "sellers” market — with special 
policies designed to appeal to special 


groups of people — and to generate al- 
most automatic business later on. For 
example, the College Master — for the 
college graduate. Another — Abstainer 
Life, for the total abstainer. And more. 

Talk to the Players 

Would you like to read a dozen such 
letters? I will send you a hundred — 
photo copies. We couldn’t buy such 
letters. Some will be from your area — 
call them by phone. Nothing we say 
can equal what they will say. They 
are as proud of their company as we 
are of them. 

And they’re deadly serious; for ex- 
ample they do just fine without cock- 
tail parties at our sales conventions — 
we have fun, but we get work done. 
And the men and their wives you will 
meet there are the kind you — or any- 
body — would be proud to have as 
friends. 

Finally, there are some pretty excit- 
ing fringe benefits to be gained — col- 
lege education plans for your children; 
hospitalization; retirement income. 
Not to mention trips to far away 
places such as Canada, Acapulco and 
even the Orient. 

There’s no thrill like playing on a 
winning team. Do you see yourself in 
this picture? Then write me today and 
let’s talk this over. We won’t fit a 
square peg into a round hole. All con- 
fidential, of course. Address your letter 
to me. (Please include phone number.) 


Carr P. Collins, President 

Fidelity Union Life 

Insurance Company 

P.0. BOX 2580 ■ DEPT. C ■ DALLAS. TEXAS 75221 



Multiplies like mad 
if left alone. 

Will Avis ever win the 
struggle against it? 

This is the bug that 
clutters up rent a cars. 
Chances are good you 
won’t find him in that 
shiny new Plymouth 
you rent from Avis. 
Because we’re zeroing 
in on all the bugs 
that bug our customers. 
We want to say 
bye-bye to bugs. 

Avis tries harder. 


Engineers and Programmers 
Come work where IBM is 
developing a whole new way 
to talk to computers. 



The message on our pencil tells the story. 

The IBM 1287 Optical Reader is the first 
mass-produced machine to read hand- 
printed numbers. With the right kind of 
program, it translates hand-printed num- 
bers into machine language and feeds the 
information directly into a computer. It’s a 
whole new way of talking to computers. 

The 1287 is already on the market, but 
we’re still going strong on the further de- 
velopment of optical character recognition. 
And that’s only one of the exciting projects 
for engineers and programmers at IBM 
Rochester. 

Engineers: IBM Rochester designs and 
builds some of the most advanced document- 
handling mechanisms in the country. Be- 
sides our Optical Reader, for example, we 
developed the first commercially successful 
machine that selectively punches holes in 
cards at the rate of 160 times per second. 
Maybe you can help us do it even faster. 

Here are the kinds of engineers we need. 
Mechanical, Electrical, Electronic, Indus- 
trial and Chemical. All these openings call 
for a B.S. or M.S. 

Programmers: The field for advancement 
at IBM Rochester is wide open. We’re grow- 
ing fast, and right now we have openings 
in seven different groups. One of which is 
designing a total package for a new compu- 
ter system. 

Other areas you might work in are nu- 
merical analysis, engineering analysis, me- 
chanical-design automation, medical appli- 
cations, System 860 programs, and program 
testing. You should have a B.S. or M.S. 


An ideal place to live: These openings 
are in our growing facility in Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

Don’t jump to conclusions about this town 
(pop. 50,000). It has many advantages 
you’d normally find only in a big city. The 
Mayo Clinic and a major IBM facility help 
to give it an unusually high percentage of 
professional residents. 

The school system is excellent. In fact, 75 
percent of the high school graduates go on 
to further schooling. And there are plenty 
of sports, cultural, and recreational activi- 
ties in every season. You can enjoy the Min- 
neapolis Symphony in the winter, for exam- 
ple, and three uncrowded golf courses in the 
summer. Typical commuting time is only 5 
to 10 minutes. (And you’re only about 1 
hour and 10 minutes away from the NFL 
Vikings and Minnesota Twins.) 

Look things over before you move: If 
you qualify for one of our openings, we’ll 
invite you to come out and take a first-hand 
look — at our expense. Travel, meals, and 
lodging are on us. It’ll give you an oppor- 
tunity to find out exactly what you’d be 
working on. You’ll meet your prospective 
boss and the people you’d be working with. 
And you’d learn about our schools, shop- 
ping, and community life. 

A lot of our people who moved here used 
to think a big city was the only place to live. 
But Rochester changed their minds. So if 
the job challenge sounds like the kind you 
want, send us a resume or outline of your 
experience. Write to Robert Lewkowicz, 
IBM Corporation, Dept. NC4-08, Highway 52 
and Northwest 37th Street, _ — ^ _ 
Rochester, Minnesota 55901. T 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Play winter safely with 


PROTECTIVE HEADGEAR 


Look great, stay warm and play safe this 
winter. HEADSTRONG' 1 * Protective Head- 
gear will do it. An exclusive inner shell of 
high-impact synthetic, lined with shock- 
absorbent foam, will take all the hard 
knocks, while you concentrate on having 
fun. Only $15.95, in sizes for the whole 
family. At leading snowmobile dealers . 



c 1968. WOLVERINE WORLD WIDE. INC.. ROCKFORD. MICH, <19341 —makers of Hush Puppies’® 
casuals and Wolverine® shoes and boots, and ski producis, gloves and protective apparel 
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DON’T 
FORGET... 
EVERY 
UTTER 
OIT HURTS 


Dad! Mom! Please . . . lead the way to 
the litter basket. Use car litter-bags, 
too. Make it a family project to keep 
streets, highways litter-free. 


KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 



When a baby 
is born in Denver 


...and the waiting room’s 
in Da Nang 


Who breaks the news to Father? We do— 
and we II track him to his jungle bivouac 
to do it. Bringing home just a little closer 
is a Red Cross specialty. Just one of the 
many services your Red Cross performs 
that helps to brighten the lives of our 
fighting men in Vietnam. We need your 
support. The American Red Cross. 



BOOKTALK 

A new paperback from the Sierra Club 
puts a popular price on priceless beauty 

H undreds of books and articles have been 
written urging private citizens to do 
something ("Write your Congressman, 
now!’’) about the destruction of the na- 
tion's natural beauties, but the most per- 
suasive volume of all contained not a word 
of impassioned argument, not a single 
polemic. As filled with breathtaking beau- 
ty as the wilderness itself, the Sierra Club's 
In Wildness Is the Preservation of the 
World, published back in 1962, made its 
point by bringing the nature it celebrated 
to the reader in simple words and pictures: 
the words by Henry David Thoreau, the 
pictures by Eliot Porter, a photographer 
every bit as sensitive to the moods of na- 
ture as the Walden philosopher himself. 

"Most men, it seems to me," wrote Tho- 
reau, "do not care for nature and would sell 
their share in all her beauty for a given sum." 
"I hoped," wrote Porter of his photographs, 
"to be able to complement in feeling and 
spirit Thoreau's thinking and to show the 
peril we face by our ever faster destruction 
of life not our own." 

That Porter succeeded in his ambition was 
made abundantly clear in the fact that the 
original handsomely bound and packaged 
edition sold some 48,000 copies at a high 
price. The problem was that, outside of those 
48,000 affluent ones, most readers could not 
afford the S25 per volume it cost to get that 
close to the Thoreau-Portcr miracle. Now 
Ballantine Books and the Sierra Club have 
brought the miracle right to everyone's door- 
step with a paperback edition of In Wildness 
that preserves, at S3. 95, most of the high 
quality of the original. It includes all of the 
72 full-page color photographs from the 
original hard-cover edition, and the quality 
of reproduction is uniformly excellent. 
Many of the pictures — leaves riding a gentle 
stream or wild flowers wet with dew — are so 
vibrant that the reader will want to put out 
a finger to touch them. 

This is the first venture into the paperback 
field of the club that has been dedicated since 
1892 to preserving the nation’s scenic re- 
sources, It could hardly have chosen a better 
way to encourage interest in its cause than 
by putting within the price range of the gen- 
eral public a book such as this. What Porter 
brings home to the ordinary book buyer 
through his photography is that much of 
what Thoreau loved best in nature is still all 
around us. But, warns Joseph Wood Krutch, 
quoting the author of Wahlen in an introduc- 
tion to this edition: "The squirrel has leaped 
to another tree, the hawk has circled further 
olf and is settled now upon a new eyrie, but 
the woodman is preparing to lay his axe at 
the root of that also.” 


— Jeannette Bruce 



YESTERDAY 


Bituminous Time in the Bronx 

by MYRON COPE 


I f it is true, as the saying goes, that play- 
' ing a tie is like kissing your sister, 
then the men who in the mid-’30s played 
football for Fordham and Pittsburgh 
hold the alltime American record for, 
well, simulated incest. Three straight 
times — 1935, ’36 and ’37 — they battled 
one another in the Polo Grounds, and 
the final scores were 0-0, 0-0 and 0-0. 

Jock Sutherland, a tall, grim man with 
a Scottish burr, coached Pitt at the time, 
presiding over a sort of thresher-type 
single-wing offense that ground oppo- 
nents to ribbons, all the while abjuring 
the forward pass as a frill for sissies. 
Through seven years, 1931-37, Pitt nev- 
er lost more than a single game per sea- 
son. Stocked in depth right down to the 
third team with the toughest soft-coal 
miners in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, the Panthers also could brag about 
a defense that during those seven years 
averaged six shutouts a season. 

As the ranking powerhouse of the 
East, Pitt decided to embellish its image 
by booking a series of New York appear- 


ances for exposure. Fordham seemed a 
likely opponent. The Rams, coached by 
Sleepy Jim Crowley, the cx-Horseman 
from Notre Dame, were coming into 
the big time and yet did not appear to 
have reached the point where they could 
handle Pitt. 

November 2, 1935, the date of the first 
Pitt-Fordham game, drew near with both 
teams showing identical records — four 
victories and one defeat. But Pitt's de- 
feat was by only three points, at the hands 
of Notre Dame. Bookmakers, who in 
those days did not bother to calculate 
point spreads, made the Panthers 2V4-to- 
1 favorites. “According to all available 
information," a Pittsburgh newspaper- 
man wrote two days before the game. 


“the Crowley line is nothing over which 
to become excited." The Crowley line, 
as it happened, was to become legendary 
as the Seven Blocks of Granite. 

The game was a dreary affair, dis- 
tinguished only for its clean but brutal 
tackling. Between the 20-yard lines, the 
field was soggy; it may have been soggy 
inside the 20s, but neither team penetrat- 
ed that deep to find out. In the end Ford- 
ham outgained Pitt, 150 meaningless 
yards to 73. The crowd, jubilant over a 
moral victory, surged onto the field and 
tore down the goalposts. This, plus a 
short argument that occurred on the 
train carrying Pitt home, accounted for 
the entire weekend’s excitement. 

The belting again was on the Panthers 

continued 



Vacation with the best of sports! Call the pitches as you watch 
the Cleveland Indians in spring training with exciting major league 
exhibition games! 

See Arnie in action at the $100,000 Tucson Open Golf Tourna- 
ment Or, sink 'em yourself — Tucson is noted for its 14 fine, 
beautifully-landscaped golf courses with playing weather year 'round. 

Thrill at the La Fiesta de Los Vaqueros. Tucson's championship 
rodeo with the longest, all horse-drawn rodeo parade in the world! 


. . .where winter 
wears a tan 


Ole! Bullfights just across the border in Mexico! Or. serve yourself 
to the Men's Amateur Spring Invitational Tennis matches! And, 
there's thoroughbred horse racing and greyhound dog racing with 
pari-mutuel wagering ... for real sports! 

There is so much to tell about our fascinating city . . . clear air 
and warm, golden sunshine. Find out for yourself . . . just pack your 
bags and come soon for an unforgettable Tucson vacation . . with 
the best of sports! 


• . .arixona 


FOR FREE COLOR 000KIET 
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| NAME- 
I ADORES 


/nshine Climate Club 
Dept SI2 M8 
icson, Arizona 85701 


Tucson 


IT'S WARM UP TIME! 

— less than 3 hours front most everywhere in the Midwest 



Pitt i/'s. Fordham roniiniird 


when they returned to New York in 1936. 
A week earlier they had manhandled No- 
tre Dame 26-0. Halfback Mad Marshall 
Goldberg, a sophomore sensation, had 
gained 1 13 yards. "In the open,” wrote 
one journalist, “he travels with all the 
abandon of a typhoon on a holiday." By 
this time, however, nobody doubted that 
the Fordham line was as tough as any in 
the land. Undefeated in four games, the 
Rams had not given up a first down to ci- 
ther Southern Methodist or St. Mary’s 
of California. Blockers found it virtually 
impossible to move Tackle td Franco, 
though he stood only 5' 9“ and weighed 
but 200 pounds. At right guard Vince 
Lombardi was, of course, tough and cun- 
ning. Crowley's game plan was 90' , de- 
fense. He instructed his linemen to con- 
centrate on destroying the Pitt blockers 
before they crossed the line of scrim- 
mage. Linebacker Alex Wojciechowicz, 
whose range was proportionately as wide 
as his name, would nail the ball carrier. 

For two quarters the teams waged a 
bruising war that led nowhere. The sec- 
ond-half kickofT, however, sailed into 
the arms of Bobby LaRuc, and he raced 
upheld through a funnel of Pitt block- 
ers, emerging in the clear near midfield. 
Only one Fordham man, Andy Palau, 
stood in his path. "My God, with the 
New York press in the stands," says 
LaRuc, "there was my chance to make 
All-America. I threw the guy a fake, a 
very nice hip fake that by all rights he 
was supposed to take. But he didn't. He 
was too dumb.” 

Late in the third quarter LaRue again 
seemed in a position to score. Pitt had 
driven to the Fordham three and now 
faced fourth down. LaRue set himself 
to smash over his right side, between 
guard and tackle. "But there was a lit- 
tle mix-up in our signals," he remembers. 
“I went in low and hard, but our guard, 
Biff Glassford. got his big bucket in 
the way." LaRue plowed headfirst into 
Glassford's big bucket, then rebounded 
and started again. "Wojciechowicz 
lathered me," he sighs. “He almost tore 
me apart." 

The game resumed its agonizing for- 
mat. All the while a substitute quarter- 
back named Bob (Jerk) McClure sal on 
the Pitt bench wondering why his team 
kept trying to batter away at a Ford- 
ham defense that clearly was overloaded 
up front to stop the running game. Sud- 
denly McClure heard Sutherland direct- 
ing him into the game. Without consult- 
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ing the coach, McClure immediately 
devised a plan. 

He ordered the Panthers into a dou- 
ble wing, a formation that lent itself to 
the long pass. The quarterback, McClure 
in this case, ordinarily would throw the 
pass, but McClure reminded himself 
that Sutherland hated only two things 
worse than a pass — an incomplete pass 
and an intercepted pass. Prudently Mc- 
Clure cast around for a back who would 
exchange positions with him and throw 
the ball. He selected Left Halfback John- 
ny Wood, a reckless mountaineer from 
West Virginia who punted barefoot. 

Deep in the double wing. Wood 
cocked his right arm as he saw his re- 
ceiver race into the clear with ridiculous 
case. Wood fired long. Alas, the ball 
ticked off the receiver's fingertips. Suth- 
erland. possessed of a clear eye when it 
came to getting to the bottom of chi- 
canery, jerked Jerk McClure from the 
game, which then ground on, deathlike, 
to its conclusion. 

Actually, a third scoreless tie seemed 
an impossibility, for in 1937 Pitt fielded 
a juggernaut regarded by many as the 
school's most powerful in history. The 
best evidence was that John Michelosen 
and Johnny Chickernco. the first- and 
second-string blocking backs, kept a 
man named Ben Kish on the bench. Kish 
was to play 10 years of professional foot- 
ball. In New York. Jim Crowley noted 
that his scout, Hugh Devore, had been 
so shaken by the sight of Pitt's offense 
that enroute home he lost his head and 
tipped a porter a quarter. 

For the belter part of the first half 
Fordham's line frantically managed to 
stave off Pitt's attack, but late in the sec- 
ond quarter Pitt stormed to the Fordham 
five. There the backlicld lined up in left 
formation, with Curly Stebbins at tail- 
back and Goldberg at wingback. Steb- 
bins took the snap and started to his left. 
Goldberg, meanwhile, peeled out of the 
formation, gathered in a reverse from 
Stebbins and swept deep around the right 
side. Pitt's famous deep reverse caught 
the Fordham defense moving in the 
wrong direction, and Goldberg raced un- 
touched into the end zone. The play had 
been perfectly executed, except for one 
detail. On a meaningless patch of ground 
far from the action, Pitt's left tackle, 
Tony Matisi, was seen holding. 

The touchdown was nullified, and 
Matisi screamed at the officials. A de- 
vout Catholic, he returned to the Pitt 


huddle and swore on the names of the 
saints and on everything holy that he 
had thrown a perfect block. "The next 
day." says Curly Stebbins, "I open the 
Sunday paper — the New York Daily 
News — and there is the most beautiful 
picture of the most beautiful stranglehold 
you ever saw. Tony is in a crouch with 
his left arm around this Fordham guy's 
leg. hanging on to him for dear life, 
and the Fordham guy is standing up 
but sort of leaning, as if he's holding on 
to something. 1 can still see the whole 
scene. It reminds me today of the flag 
raising at I wo Jima." The Fordham 
player was Al Gurske. From Gurske's 
location on the field, says Stebbins, he 
could not have made the tackle had 
Goldberg been running 200 yards. 

The clock ran out before Pill again 
could thrust into the end zone, but in 
the second half the Panthers' big. swift 
backs went right back to thrashing the 
Fordham line. Stebbins ran brilliantly. 
Time and again he knifed his way siz- 
able distances. The only trouble was, he 
kept leaving the ball behind for F'ord- 
ham to fall on. 

Stebbins' five fumbles plus three oth- 
ers made a total of eight for Pitt. Pub- 
lished accounts of the game vary accord- 
ing to the size of the reporters' hip flasks, 
but at least six of the fumbles were re- 
covered by Fordham. One occurred at 
Pitt's eight-yard line and two others 
inside the Pitt 30. Once the Rams plowed 
nicely through the Pitt line from the 28 
to a first down on the 10, whereupon, 
they astonished the crowd by throwing 
three passes — all incomplete. “They 
started to think,” says Frank Carver, 
then press agent, now' Pitt athletic direc- 
tor. "and that’s always dangerous for a 
football team.” Jim Crowley, who to- 
day is industrial commissioner for Lack- 
awanna County, Pennsylvania, cannot 
remember which of his quarterbacks 
called those three pass plays, or why, 
but he is indignant at Carver's words. 
"You can't ever accuse any of my teams 
of thinking.” snorts Crowley. 

Having played a third time to no pur- 
pose, Pitt and Fordham had set a rec- 
ord for offensive ineptitude that, in all 
probability, will never be equaled. Crow- 
ley remembers that as he crossed the 
field and shook hands with Sutherland, 
both of them were mortified. "I would 
rather have been beaten 27-20 than have 
this happen again,” Crowley earnestly 
told his rival. end 


SCORECARD 


HOOKED 

Alaska Governor Walter Hickcl last 
week fired a member of his cabinet. 
Highway Commissioner Warren Gonna- 
son. for giving false information on his 
application for a fishing license. A 
routine check by the state’s fish and 
game department revealed that Gonna- 
son had stated that he had lived in 
Alaska for 18 months and therefore 
qualified for a resident license, which 
costs S5 per year. Nonresidents must 
pay SIO. But Gonnason had been in 
the state only five months when he 
applied for the permit. 

The fish and game department in- 
formed the governor of the discrepancy, 
and the next day Hickcl fired the commis- 
sioner from his $23.800-a-year job. 

The punishment may sound like an 
extreme case of overkill, but Governor 
Hickel is to be applauded. Government 
officials who regularly make a mockery 
of conservation and game laws in many 
states should note the fate of Commis- 
sioner Gonnason. In Alaska, at least, 
honesty is the best policy. 

USING HIS HEAD 

When Wayne Fehlberg, a member of 
Brigham Young's wrestling team, 
weighed in at I24 ! 4 pounds for the 123- 
pound class in a meet with Utah last 
week, he was sent to the hotbox to sweat 
off some fat. But, as the hour of the 
match approached. Fehlberg still was 
eight ounces too heavy. He shaved his 
skull, qualified for the match and won 
by a hair. 

PEACE GAMES 

Jeffrey Sokol, the recently elected head 
yell leader at the University of Califor- 
nia who ran on a peace ticket, is consider- 
ing resigning after two games. When he 
appeared before basketball crowds in 
dirty jeans and long hair and led such 
antitraditional yells as “Bomb the Bruins 
with napalm," the student rooting sec- 
tion objected — strenuously. 

Sokol won the election by appealing 


to the more politically oriented Berkeley 
students, but he soon learned that his 
backers weren't the type who attend 
athletic events. Petitions began circulat- 
ing on the Berkeley campus demanding 
his resignation. Julie Ann Smith, a ju- 
nior. wrote in The Daily Californian: "I 
was repulsed by Mr. Sokol’s crew, which, 
in comparison to the UCLA cheerlead- 
ers. resembled a cross between a group 
of rail tramps and a long-defunct vaude- 
ville troupe. . . . The total disorganiza- 
tion of the group only added to my rage." 
However, the newspaper supported 
Sokol editorially saying. “If the w-orld 
is ever going to have lasting peace, na- 
tions may have to learn to confine their 
aggressions to the basketball court. Let 
the combination of peace and sports 
begin here and now.” 

CLASS OF '68 

Now that the pro football draft is over, 
the ratings given top players by the Op- 
timum Systems computer that scouts 
the field for the Dallas Cowboys (SI. 
Jan. 29) can be disclosed. 

The machine ranked the 10 best as 
follows: 

1) Fred Carr (Texas-EI Paso), drafted 
by Green Bay 

2) Maurice Moorman (Texas A&M), 
Kansas City 

3) Russ Washington (Missouri). San 
Diego 

4) Haven Moses (San Diego State). 
Buffalo 

5) Bob Wallace (Texas-EI Paso), Chi- 
cago 

6) Kevin Hardy (Notre Dame). New 
Orleans 

7) Ron Yary (USC), Minnesota 

8) Claude Humphrey (Tennessee A&I). 
Atlanta 

9) Dennis Homan (Alabama). Dallas 

10) Earl McCullouch (USC), Detroit 

The only one of these players not draft- 
ed in the first round was Bob Wallace, 
who was picked up by the Bears in the 
second. 


The computer ranked UCLA Quarter- 
back and Heisman Trophy Winner Gary 
Bcban 14th in the current crop. His size 
(6') and style (he is a roll-out quarter- 
back instead of the drop-back type the 
pros prefer) were factors in what seemed 
to be a low ranking. 

But the pro teams held Beban in even 
lower esteem than the computer. Twen- 
ty-nine other players were chosen ahead 
of him— which made Beban the least 
desired Heisman winner in years. In- 
terestingly, athletes receiving the Heis- 
man award have not, of late, distin- 
guished themselves as pros. Since I960, 
only one. Mike Garrett, has been a pro 
success. 

TRIPLE-UGH 

America’s comic strip characters have 
been training hard for the Olympics. 
Two months ago Snoopy got off his dog- 
house long enough to give figure skat- 
ing a whirl and last week he was play- 
ing ice hockey. Now Steve Canyon's 
Poteet, who normally wouldn't give a 
doublc-ugh for such esoteric things, has 
developed a sudden sporting interest — 
Jay Newtown, a High City bank clerk 
who is training for the pentathlon at 
Mexico City. The pentathlon, Poteet 
finds in a book, was conceived “as a 
way of making friends among the armed 
forces of the world. . . 

But poor Jay Newtown. When he tries 
to practice his swimming. Poteet falls 





into the pool. When he attempts to im- 
prove his horsemanship, another girl, 
Bitsy Beekman, buzzes the training track 
in an airplane, and the horse bolts over 
a cliff. (Jay is saved when Bitsy throws 
him a line from the cockpit.) And final- 
ly, while attempting to break up a fight 
between the two girls, he is hit by Bu- 
sy's pocketbook, falls down a flight of 

continued 
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Ski Buffs do it! 



English 

feather. 

The ALL-PURPOSE LOTION (or the man 
who wants to be where the action is. 
Very schussy. Very masculine. $2.50, 
$4.00, $6.50. From the complete range 
of ENGLISH LEATHER* men's toiletries. 
Other winners: 

SHAVE BOWL, $2.00 
ALL-PURPOSE 
SKIN BALM, $1.50 
GIFT SETS from 
$3.00 to $10.00. 



SCORECARD continued 

stairs and breaks a leg. With that, the 
Olympics vanish from Steve Canyon. 
No gold medal there. 

A BIG HELP 

Britain’s professional golfers were or- 
dered last week to use the larger U.S. 
ball for three years. “There are many 
reasons for the Americans' world su- 
premacy," Geoffrey Cotton, chairman 
of the British PGA said, “but the size 
of the ball is fundamental." 

The larger golf ball is harder to play 
its additional surface is more suscepti- 
ble to spin, which emphasizes a golfer’s 
mistakes. So, although the immediate 
result of adopting the American ball 
may be depressing, it is hoped that the 
courageous change will force British 
pros to develop sounder swings. Max 
Faulkner, the last Englishman to win 
the British Open (in 1951) says, “They 
should have changed the rule before. 
Poor players can hit the small ball ade- 
quately, but the big ball has to be hit 
from directly behind. Very few profes- 
sional golfers in this country have mas- 
tered this.” 

Another advantage of the American 
golf ball is, presumably, that it makes a 
more encouraging target for beginners. 
Perhaps the British pros should look at 
it that way. 

MISSING LINK 

For more than a year now researchers 
at the National Center for Prevention 
and Control of Alcoholism in Washing- 
ton have been trying to turn monkeys 
into alcoholics. They reward the ani- 
mals with extra food when they taste 
bourbon and punish them with electric 
shocks when ihey drink water, but the 
monkeys take the punishment and their 
water straight. A few “executive" mon- 
keys — ones forced to make decisions 
under stress — have been observed down- 
ing bourbon, but when the stress is re- 
moved, they go back to water. 

What about that, Darwin? 

WORTH IT? 

Though Rick Barry denied last week 
that he had been talking seriously to 
Frank Mieuli about going back to work 
for the San Francisco Warriors, the re- 
port was true. They met for three hours 
in Nate Thurmond's apartment. 

The Warriors could use Barry. Thur- 
mond will be out for the rest of the 
season and, without a star, attendance 
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is off. Barry would boost both the box 
office and the team, which now lan- 
guishes 6V4 games behind St. Louis. 

The Oakland Oaks, who have con- 
tracted for Barry’s services but cannot 
use him until next season, are hurting 
even more than San Francisco. The team 
has a 19-30 record, crowds seldom num- 
ber more than 1,000 in paid attendance 
and the owners face a 54.5 million law 
suit filed by the Warriors over Barry. 
An Oakland newspaper reported recently 
that the Oaks have already lost S750.0C0 
this year. 

Pat Boone, one of the team’s owners, 
has said, "It is O.K. with me if Rick 
wants to play with the Warriors." This 
would seem logical. Mieuli would then 
pay Barry's salary, and his return to the 
Warriors would put Barry on center 
stage again. The risk, it would seem, is 
all Mieuli’s, and he may also be gam- 
bling that the Oaks will move to Los 
Angeles, as has been rumored often, or 
that the ABA will fold. 

AYE, AYE 

Last week the USLTA passed a reso- 
lution warning the International Lawn 
Tennis Federation that if it does not 
change its attitude toward open tennis, 
the U.S. might withdraw from the feder- 
ation. American amateurs will be al- 
lowed to play in the open Wimbledon, 
and several American tournaments, may- 
be even Forest Hills, will be open this 
year. For the crusty old USLTA, it was 
quite a decision. 

DRIVER EDUCATION 

Dr. Ellis Stungo, a London psychiatrist 
who has made a study of women driv- 
ers, suggests that their basic problem is 
insecurity. "Centuries of having to del- 
egate responsibility and authority to 
men has made women tentative, and 
hesitancy in a crisis on the road can 
cause accidents," Dr. Stungo says. 

He believes that coeducation is mak- 
ing the highways safer. “There is a new 
generation of confident young girls 
emerging from these schools,” he says. 
“They feel the equal of the boys, and 
the boys are more willing to treat them 
as such. This should have a beneficial 
effect on the performance of both men 
and women motorists, by making the 
women less hesitant and the men less 
aggressive.” 

He advises older women drivers to 
take up golf, because the game develops 



judgment of speed and distance, which 
is helpful in handling an automobile. 

But, Doctor, just suppose they learn 
to drive straight down the middle? 

TURN OF A PHRASE 

The Russian track team arrive d last 
week in Seattle for the first in a series 
of appearances here. When the Russians 
pulled out of a dual meet with the U.S. 
in Los Angeles two years ago, they gave 
as their reason the American involve- 
ment in Vietnam. Why, then, a reporter 
asked Peter Stepanenko, the chairman 
of the Soviet track federation, have you 
lifted your boycott at a time when the 
Vietnam situation is, if anything, worse? 
Stepanenko replied: “That is a very 
good question. Wc know this is still a 
dirty war, but we have begun to see it 
in terms of a tragedy for American fami- 
lies and mothers, and the Vietnamese, 
as well. After all, wc arc no strangers to 
tragedy. There isn’t a family in the So- 
viet Union that hasn’t lost somebody in 
a war.” 

It was a subtle answer, saying, in ef- 
fect, "Look at what your bad govern- 
ment is doing; wc are in sympathy with 
you.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• A1 Davis of the Oakland Raiders, af- 
ter the team drafted Eldridge Dickey, 
the Tennessee A&I player who hopes to 
become the first Negro quarterback in 
either pro league: “I don’t care if he’s 
polka-dot." 

• Glenn Greenberg, Yale lineman and 
son of Hank Greenberg, when asked by 
the Cleveland Browns what business he 
intended to follow: “In football, either 
in public relations or as an owner.” 

• Cora Alcindor, on her son Lew : "You 
know UCLA is made to order for him. 
It’s such a big school, and Lew just seems 
to belong there. A boy as big as Lew 
certainly ought to be going to a school 
as big as that one is." 

• Alex Agase, Northwestern football 

coach, on Duffy Daugherty: ‘ Duffy is 
a great recruiter. Every year he recruits 
two 270- pounders who can't run or block 
or tackle. They can’t do anything so 
they sit on either side of Duffy on the 
bench. Then, if Michigan State loses. 
they pick Duffy up on their shoulders 
and carry him across the field. The alum- 
ni see this and say to each other, ‘That 
Daugherty can’t coach a lick, but his 
boys sure love him.’ ” end 
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First name for the martini 

BEEFEATER 

IMPORTED GIN FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND, N.Y. 94 PROOF • TRIPLE- DISTILLED • 100JSGRA.N 



NEUTRAL SPIRITS 



Play your auto tapes at home.This unit plays 
through any stereo console, stereo table radio, or 
component system with tape plug-in jack. New lighted 
track indicator. See it at your dealer’s. RCA — the 
first name in home entertainment. ncji 

‘Optional with dealer 


New RCA 
stereo tape 
cartridge player 
only $69.95* 




Life. Consider 


ABC Radio Network 

Bride & Groom 

Dragnet 

Hackney Journal 

KDKA-TV 

Accidental Family 

Buffalo News 

Drug Topics 

Harper's Bazaar 

KEEN 

Administrative 

Burlington Hawk-Eye 

Ebony 

Harry Reasoner Reports 

Kentucky Farm Bureau 

Management 

Business Week 

Ed Sullivan Show 

Harvard Business Review 

News 

Adventure Magazine 

CBS Radio Network 

Edge of Night 

Hawaii Hochi 

KETO-FM 

Aerial Sign Company, Inc. 

Camera 35 

Electronics Illustrated 

Hazel 

KGO-TV 

Air Progress 

Camping Journal 

Ellery Queen’s 

He and She 

KING-TV 

Alexander Kendrick 

Candid Camera 

Mystery Magazine 

Henderson 

Kitchen Planning 

Reports 

Captain Kangaroo 

Engineering and Mining 

Gleaner-Journal 

KIXI-FM 

Amazing Detective 

Car Craft 

Journal 

Hi-Fi/Stcreo Review 

KLEN-FM 

American Baby 

Carol Burnett Show 

Escapade 

High Chaparral 

KLOK 

American Banker 

Casket & Sunnyside 

Esquire 

Hogan’s Heroes 

KLZ 

American Dachshund 

Cavalier 

Everybody’s Poultry 

Holiday 

KMOX-TV 

American Home 

Cervi’s Rocky Mountain 

Magazine 

Hollywood Palace 

KNBC 

Andy Griffith Show 

Journal 

Family Affair 

Home Workshop 

Knitted Outerwear Times 

Another World 

Chicago Tribune 

Family Circle 

Hoofs and Homs 

KNXT 

Appaloosa News 

Children’s Digest 

Farm Store Merchandising Hot Boat 

KOFY 

Arabian Horse News 

Cimarron Strip 

Fate 

Hot Rod Magazine 

KPIX 

Archery World 

Cincinnati Enquirer 

Felony Squad 

Hounds and Hunting 

KPOI 

Archie Comic Group 

Classified, Inc. 

Field & Stream 

House Beautiful 

KPOL-FM 

Argosy 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Financial Analysts Journal House & Garden 

KREP-FM 

Arthur Godfrey Show 

Columbia Journal of 

Flower & Garden 

House Party 

KRLD-TV 

As the World Turns 

World Business 

Magazine 

Houston Chronicle 

KTNT-FM 

Atlanta Journal 

Concentration 

Floyd Kalbcr/NBC News 

Hullabaloo 

KVI 

Constitution 

Confidential Confessions 

Flying Nun 

Humpty Dumpty 

KWK 

Atlantic 

Coos Bay 

Forbes 

Huntlcy-Brinklcy Report 

KXOL 

Audubon Magazine 

North Bend World 

Fortune 

I Dream of Jeannic 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Baby Talk 

Coronet 

Foster & Kleiser 

I Spy 

Laramie Boomerang 

Baltimore Sun 

Cosmopolitan 

Frank Magee, 

In 

Lawrence Welk Show 

Barron’s 

Cowboy in Africa 

Saturday Report 

Ingenue 

Lcs Crane Show 

Batman Show 

Crime Detective 

Fresno Bee 

Insurance News 

Let's Make a Deal 

Better Homes & Gardens 

Crops and Soils Magazine 

Friday Night Movies 

International Flying 

Linn’s Weekly Stamp New 

Beverly Hillbillies 

Cue 

Gardener 

Farmer 

Look 

Bewitched 

Custer Show 

General Hospital 

Intimate Apparel, 

Los Angeles Times 

Big Ten 

Dairy Goat Journal 

Gentle Ben 

Underfashions 

Lost in Space 

Bloomington Pantagraph 

Daktari 

Gentlemen’s Quarterly 

Iowa Beverage Journal 

Love of Life 

Blum's F'armcrs & 

Dallas News 

Glamour 

Iron Horse 

Lucy Show 

Planters Almanac 

Daniel Boone Show 

Go 

Jack & Jill 

Mademoiselle 

Boating Journal 

Danny Thomas Hour 

Gold Key Comics 

Jack LaLanne Show 

Male 

Bob Hope Show 

Dare 

Golf Digest 

Jackie Gleason Show 

Mannix 

Bonanza 

Daring Romances 

Gomer Pyle 

Jerry Lewis Show 

Marvel Comic Group 

Boricua Magazine 

Dark Shadows 

Good Housekeeping 

Jet 

Master Detective 

Boston Globe 

Dating Game 

Grand Ole Opry 

Journal of International 

McCall’s 

Bow & Arrow 

David Susskind Show 

Green Acres 

Affairs 

Mcchanix Illustrated 

Boy’s Life 

Days of Our Lives 

Dean Martin Show 
Denver Post 

Detective Files 

Detroit News 

Dick Van Dyke Show 

Dog World 

Douglas Edwards, 

CBS Afternoon News 

Grit 

Guiding Light 

Guns of Will Sonnctt 

Junior Scholastic 

Juvenile Merchandising 
KABC-TV 

KABL-FM 

Kansas Beverage Analyst 
Kansas City Star 

Karting World 

KATY 

KBOI-FM 

KBOY-FM 

KDDD-FM 

Mcrv Griffin Show 


the alternative 


Metro Transit Advertising Pittsburgh Press 

Skin Diver Magazine 

Virginian 

WIFE 

Miami Herald 

Playbill 

Smothers Brothers 

Vogue 

WIIC-TV 

Milwaukee Journal 

Playboy 

Comedy Hour 

Voice of the Tennessee 

WIL-FM 

Minneapolis Tribune 

Police Gazette 

Soybean Digest 

Walking Horse 

WINK 

Mission: Impossible 

Popular Dogs 

Sports Afield 

Voyage to the Bottom of 

Winncmucca Humboldt 

Model Airplane News 

Popular Mechanics 

Sports Car Graphic 

the Sea 

Star & Battle 

Modern Romances 

Popular Photography 

Sports Illustrated 

WABC-TV 

Mountain Scout 

Moline Dispatch 

Popular Science Monthly St. Louis Post Dispatch 

Wall Street Journal 

WIRE 

Monkecs Show 

Progressive Farmer 

Star Trek 

Walt Disney's Wonderful 

WISH-TV 

Moon Sign Book 

Quality Grocer 

Sunday Night Movies 

World of Color 

WITH 

Moose Magazine 

Quarter Horse Journal 

Sunset Magazine 

Walter Cronkitc, 

With Mayor Lindsay Show 

Moscow Idahonian 

Quill 

Tarzan Show 

CBS Evening News 

WJBK 

Motion Picture 

Quincy Herald- Whig 

Teen 

WAQE-FM 

WJBK-TV 

Advertising 

Rat Patrol 

That Girl 

WASH-FM 

WJR-FM 

Corporation 

Reader’s Digest 

The Big Valley 

WAVA-FM 

WJW 

Motor Trend 

Real Confessions 

The Doctors 

WAVE 

WJXT 

Movie Mirror 

Redbook Magazine 

The Fugitive 

WBAL-TV 

WKAT 

Mutual Network 

Red Skelton Hour 

The Invaders 

WBBM-TV 

WKYC-TV 

My Baby Magazine 

Road & Track 

The Mothers-In-Law 

WCAU 

WMAL-TV 

My Romance 

Rod & Custom 

This Week Magazine 

WCBS-TV 

WLS 

My Three Sons 

Roger Mtidd. 

Thursday Night Movies 

WCOP 

WMAQ-FM 

Naegcle Outdoor 

CBS Saturday News 

Time 

WCOW-FM 

WMCA 

Nancy Dickerson, 

Romper Room 

To Tell the Truth 

WCRB-FM 

WNBC 

NBC News 

Sales Management 

Today Show 

Wednesday Night Movies 

WOL 

NBC Radio Network 

Salt Water Sportsman 

Today's Health 

WEEP 

Woman's Day 

National Geographic 

San Diego Union 

Tonopah Times Bonanza 

WEST-FM 

WOOD 

National Observer 

San Francisco 

& Goldfield News 

Western Horseman 

Woody Woodbury Show 

New York Times 

Chronicle-Examiner 

Town & Country 

WFIL-TV 

WPIN 

New Yorker 

Saturday Evening Post 

Transportation 

WFLA-TV 

WPIT-FM 

Newark News 

Saturday Night at 

Displays, Inc. 

WGAY-FM 

WPIX-FM 

Newsweek 

the Movies 

True 

WGBS-FM 

Wrestling 

Newlywed Game 

Saturday Review 

True Confessions 

WGEE 

WTAN 

N.Y. P D 

Scientific American 

True Detective 

WGUY 

WTOP-TV 

Ocala Star Banner 
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NOW TENNIS GOES MOD 


The new pro tour was up to date in Kansas City last week as John Newcombe dressed in yellow and go-go girls 
danced on court. Sure, the aame still had its problems, but none of them was old age by FRANK DEFORD 


D ennis Ralston and Nikki Pilic saw 
it first and winced in anguish. It 
was a dark and forbidding haunted 
house of a building, its shabby doors 
fastened shut with twine. Pigeons flapped 
through the rafters, fleeing, perhaps, 
from the tart odors that an ill wind blew 
over from the slaughterhouse next door. 
With all America to choose from, profes- 
sional tennis had managed to open its 
newest tour and its quest for a sharp, 
modern image in a primitive animal 
exhibition hall in the stockyards of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Ralston recovered from his initial 
shock and took the place, the American 
Royal Arena, in stride. A second-year 
pro. he is almost venerable in the com- 
pany of the young Handsome Eight, 
the cast of players who make up World 
Championship Tennis Inc. No longer 
does anything in the game surprise him. 
After all, pro tennis has had to tolerate 
such buildings since Cash-and-Carry 
Pyle signed up Su/annc Lenglen and 
Vinnie Richards in 1926 and first put 
the pro show on the road. Since then 
the roads have changed a great deal more 
than pro tennis, but when at long last 
pro tennis did go mod last week inside 
that unfortunate building in Kansas 
City, the shock for some people was 
considerable. ‘On Friday night Ralston 
reached over and put a friendly, consol- 
ing arm about the Frenchman, Pierre 
Barthes. “Come on, Pierre,” Ralston 
said. “Stay with us." 

"But this is not tennis," Barthes re- 


plied. “It is a carnival." He shook his 
curly hair sadly, and peered out through 
the indoor gloaming to the synthetic 
court, where his fellow performers in 
brightly colored shirts were playing the 
Van Alcn Simplified Scoring System 
before fans who had accepted encourage- 
ment to scream as raucously as they 
desired. Segments of the audience were 
also awarded cologne or perfume if play- 
ers designated as “theirs” won. Every 
kid got a free racket. Every point was 
worth money. There was even supple- 
mentary entertainment. At one point 
David Gray of the Manchester Guardian 
paused to look out onto the ice rink, 
over which the Robin Hood-green As- 
trocourt was spread. On it 10 young 
dancers, curiously attired, managed (if 
that were possible) to blaspheme the 
AstroTurf with two ditties entitled Serv- 
ing You My Love and Do the Serve. A 
strange glare crossed Gray’s face. “Good 
God," he said. “We are all part of a 
bloody Sinclair Lewis novel." 

Of course, the Handsome Eight ac- 
cepted the fact that radical changes in 
the format were needed when they ac- 
cepted their very handsome guarantees. 
Some were enthusiastic from the first. 
Others, like Ralston, who is candid but 
contained, were content to go along 
without complaint, reserving judgment. 
By the end of the first tournament only 
Barthes still seemed to be fighting the 
strange innovations — and the fact that 
he is madly in love (a SI 20 phone call 
to Paris proves it) with a girl who had 


just piled his automobile into a high- 
way divider may have partly accounted 
for his indisposition. 

“We can’t complain," said Butch 
Buchholz, who has been a pro for seven 
years. “Some of these younger guys 
can’t imagine how much we need this. 
They don’t know what it was like in ’61 
or ’63." Buchholz is only 27, but when 
he mentions those lost years bad dreams 
are instantly recalled. "The worst," he 
says, “was the Texas Death March. AH 
one-night stands. I’ll never forget them: 
Dallas. Wichita, Houston, Shreveport, 
San Antonio, Waco. . . .” The town 
names roll on as though they were from 
another sort of campaign: "Manassas, 
Fredericksburg, Antietam. . . .” 

Marilyn Buchholz was pregnant on 
the Death March, but it was Butch who 
experienced regular morning sickness. 
He would also wake up nights scream- 
ing, and both awake and dreaming he 
often became convinced that the world 
around him was tilted. One time an- 
other pro on that tour, having finished 
an 18-16 set at 2 a.m. in Fort Worth 
and facing the prospect of an all-night 
drive to Little Rock to open up there 
the next afternoon, chased into the 
stands after a drunken woman heck- 
ler. He then returned to the locker room, 
where he broke down and cried, finally 
begging for a needle to quiet him. “Don’t 

continued 

A different kind of mixed doubles provides 
the audience with the best rally of the night. 
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TENNIS GOES MOO continued 


they understand at aJJ how the pros used 
to be?" Buchholz asked. 

The man who is trying to save pro 
tennis from its tawdry vaudeville image 
is David F. Dixon (SI, Dec. II), the 
New Orleans businessman who brought 
the Saints football team to town. Backed 
by Lamar Hunt’s money. Dixon signed 
up five top amateurs — Pilic of Yugo- 
slavia, Cliff Drysdale of South Africa, 
Roger Taylor of Great Britain, and the 
Australians, John Newcombe and Tony 
Roche — and three pros, Ralston, Buch- 
hoJz and Barthes. By playing in the many 
beautiful arenas that now pepper the 
land, Dixon figured the troupe could 
wedge in as many as 80 tournaments a 
year, at $10,000 in prize money a crack. 
There is no way, the way Dixon ex- 
plains it, that any player can make less 
than $40,000, and the big winner may 
bank upwards of $200,000. VASSS 
makes the tight scheduling possible and 
also encourages TV. 

Even without television support, how- 
ever, Dixon says he needs to sell only 
about 10,000 tickets for a three-day, 
five-session tourney to break even. Un- 
fortunately, in Kansas City the troupe 
managed to draw a total of only 4,694 
people, including a lonely 387 souls on 
Friday afternoon. By contrast, a sports- 
man and boat show in the downtown 
Municipal Auditorium, featuring Ted 
Williams, attracted 12,106 on Friday. 
Even a high school basketball game 
between Shawnee Mission North and 
Topeka West that same night drew 2,500. 

It should be said that the opening 
tournament was not a fair test of Dix- 
on’s grand plan. For instance, the tour 
began in Kansas City (where Hunt’s 
AFL Chiefs play) despite the fact that 
no decent facility was available. The 
AstroTurf was not treated with the lac- 
quered vinyl spray that slows the court 
down and makes for better rallies. The 
court could not, in fact, even be laid 
completely flat on the ice. Dixon’s plan 
— exciting, all-court play on a perfect 
court in a clean, well-lighted place 
— failed this time. What he got was 
boring, serve-dominated action, with 
some bad bounces and missed shots as 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICH CIARKS0H ' 

A doubles match, a Tony Roche overhead 
( top) and a lunging forehand by John New- 
combe all showed fans something new — 
not about tennis but about dressing for it. 


the players groped in the dark dump. 

Still, the few fans who did turn up 
seemed to take to the lively innovations. 
The vivid colored shorts seemed to have 
universal appeal. The touring players 
had come to Kansas City directly from 
Australia, where they had filmed a TV 
series, and even staid old Aussie tennis 
patriarchs admitted that the bright col- 
ors were "not offensive.” The same could 
not be said of more subdued outfits that 
Sears, which has a tie-in with World 
Championship Tennis, designed. They 
appeared ludicrous. Newcombe, for 
instance, made his official professional 
debut in a sea-green shirt and russet- 
brown shorts. He looked rather like an 
embarrassed maintenance man who 
had been shoved on court. Ralston was 
also in sea green, and his ensemble was 
completed by silly, dark green socks. 

Some players wore tattersall plaid 
shorts, but most were, fortunately, un- 
able to get into them, since they had been 
fitted on a male model with skinnier 
thighs. Accordingly, the players had to 
troop to Dixon's hotel suite, where the 
shorts could be refitted. It was a scene of 
maximum confusion. A tailor had been 
flown in from Chicago in hopes that al- 
terations could be made in time for open- 
ing night. As Dixon, still haggard after 
the time change, worked over last-minute 
details with associates, the players met 
with the fashion color coordinator. Mrs. 
Dixon pondered Newcombe 's color 
chart. "I’m thinking about the russet," 
she said. "How about red socks?” 

“Ummm," said Newcombe. 

"Rick,” Dixon called across the room 
to a Sears man. "You know, don't you, 
that they bumped our backstops off the 
plane in Baltimore because a special 
U.S. Mint shipment had to go through. 
Does Sears have anything we can use?" 

"Volleyball nets?" Rick asked, trying. 

“Go into the bathroom and put these 
on," the color man said to Roger Tay- 
lor, handing him a snappy off-gold pair 
of pants. 

"The ball gets fluffy after a bit," Tony 
Roche explained to a writer. "I think it 
gets the court fibers in it.” 

“No, the nets won’t be strong 
enough," Dixon said. "And someone’s 
liable to fall on the ice.” 

"How about the national anthem?” 
another man asked Dixon. 

"We can introduce them in pairs — 
the Americans, the Aussies, the British 
Empire team, the Europeans." 


"Squat down in them, Roger,” the 
color man said. "See how tight they 
are.” 

“All those anthems?” 

"No, just the players arc introduced 
that way. Just the one national anthem.” 

The color man took a razor and cut 
Taylor’s shorts, then began to pin them. 
"You all are just too athletic,” he said. 

"I guess this is what it was like when 
they first switched to the shorts from 
the long pants," Roche said. "It must 
have been something like this." 

Roche, it was finally decided, was 
going to wear blue. He had won $15,730 
in the TV scries wearing it, and he would 
not change. Taylor was pegged for red, 
having already been nicknamed "the 
Red Baron." The others wore various 
combinations for the first night, but 
they looked so fey the outfits were 
junked. The uniform now includes a 
bright colored sweater and shirt, white 
shorts and socks ringed with a broad 
band of the same color as the shirt. The 
result is both handsome and tasteful. 

The tournament play itself was not 
bad, considering the adverse conditk ns, 
but it was competitively bland and with- 
out climax. Instead of the regular elim- 
ination play that is scheduled for the 
balance of the tour (it may last through 
October, with a break for Wimbledon), 
the format in Kansas City, titled the 
World Cup, was styled after the Davis 
Cup. The Americans were paired against 
the "Europeans" (Pilic and Barthes), 
while the Aussies played the "British 
Empire" (Drysdale and Taylor). The 
two favored teams won all their matches 
except one and will meet in the final of 
the World Cup at the next stop, St . Louis. 
Prize money was determined by points 
scored as well as won-loss, and while 
Buchholz had a perfect 31.0 VASSS 
average, Roche edged him out in total 
earnings with $1,612.40, by virtue of 
winning a greater percentage of his 
points, even though he did lose an excit- 
ing 31-30 set to Drysdale. 

Despite the adverse condition; for 
the opening in Kansas City— the stock- 
yard odors, dim lighting, ice-rink sur- 
face and nontournament format — the 
potential for the new tour's success 
was obvious. If this first performance 
did nothing else, it added bright col- 
or to a game that can use it. Certain- 
ly, Butch Buchholz will never have to 
endure another station wagon Death 
March. end 
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A BRAND NEW JERRY QUARRY WINS 





THE BIG ONE 


The unpredictable Californian trained hard for a change, developed a 
good left jab and trounced blundering Thad Spencer to earn a shot at 
the WBA version of the heavyweight title by MARK KRAM 



H e had a night-court pallor, a con- 
sumptive face and a jockey's body, 
and he reminded one of Sparrow in The 
Man With the Golden Arm, the stray 
who collected other people's dogs. This 
little ghost was a collector, too — for the 
telephone company. Faking a cop, he 
made an excellent move on the fighter’s 
corner, and suddenly there he was hand- 
ing Thad Spencer a piece of paper. It 
was a summons and it said that Thad 
Spencer owed a $318 phone bill. Spen- 
cer, his hands gloved, dropped the paper 
as if it were a burning coal, and his man- 
ager, Willie Ketchum, kicked it away, 
babbling: “Git it outta here, ya crazy 
punk, the fighter’s on!” 

The afternoon did not improve for 
Thad Spencer and, much to the baffle- 
ment of those who had made him an 8- 
5 favorite, he was seldom on — or ever 
close to it — against Jerry Quarry in the 
last semifinal of the WBA's heavyweight 
elimination tournament last Saturday 
afternoon in Oakland, Calif. Quarry’s 
performance was a thorough and bal- 
anced piece of work, artistically glinting 
in areas, and in the 12th and final round 
he ended it with a knockout, which was 
really just a technical knockout. The 
action boggles the mind. 

Spencer, being clubbed savagely, did 
not drop to the floor, but the referee 
stepped in with only three seconds to 
go and called it a knockout. It was, of 
course, a minor point but one of suffi- 
cient weight to be compared with all 
the other nonsense that saturated the 
area last week, such as Shirley Temple 
announcing her decision never to run 
again; or the ceaseless excavation by 
fans of the barnacled “white hope" 
pitch; or, finally, Charles (Sonny) Lis- 
ton, his face almost angelic, saying at a 
California State Commission hearing: 
“I never accepted any advice from 
Blinky Palermo." Blinky is now athletic 
director in a large iron-barred build- 
ing in Lewisburg, Pa. 

Liston got his license back in Califor- 
nia, and Ambrose Bierce, for years a 
Bay Area scourge for Hcarst, would 

continued 

Watched closely by WBA finalist Jimmy Ellis 
( behind left knee) and Quarry, Spencer drops 
to canvas In fourth round after left to head. 
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NEW QUARRY continued 



have gleefully cackled al his flawless 
put-on. Jack London would have viewed 
it differently. A racist, London spent 
considerable time in Oakland, which 
sits on the water like a dark -cowled nun. 
He pirated oysters there, but contrary 
to sophisticated opinion he did not com- 
mit suicide because of the place. It was 
London, whose contempt for Jack John- 
son was boundless, who created the 
"white hope” aura around Jim Jeffries, 
and it is Oakland's misfortune that this 
dubious heritage from London helped 
revive the repugnant term. 

One doubts if Quarry, naive and ig- 
norant of much around him, had ever 
understood the expression before coming 
up to Oakland, but he does now. "It’s 
what they want; they want a white man." 
said the 22-year-old Quarry, who has 
always been painfully sensitive to the 
opinions of others. The large crowd 
waiting outside his dressing room could 
not have pleased him more. He walked 
out of the room, and there the ring an- 
nouncer, who was acting beyond the 
call of duty, asked for quiet and said. 
"Don't try to shake Jerry's hands be- 
cause they’re sore. But please give a big 
hand to a fellow I think is going to be 
the next champion.” 

"Gee," Quarry whispered into a re- 
porter's ear, "I think I've really won 
the crowd to my side, and that's pretty 
important.” 

Had he won their respect as a fighter 
or only their attention because he was 
white? Before the Spencer fight, it seemed 
likely that the latter was true. Quarry 
had not had many winning or fine fights, 
and in his own town of Los Angeles he 
had inspired loud cynicism — not without 
cause. He had fought two dismal draws 
with Tony Aiongi, had lost to a man 
(Eddie Machen) who for his own good 
should not have had a license, had proved 
disgusting against Brian London and 
then had stolen two fights from Floyd 
Patterson. 

Quarry's sometime fans might have 
tolerated all this if he had not so often 
excused himself with complaints of low 
blows and references to the physical 
disabilities he has suffered. Though in 
excellent health now, Quarry has had a 
difficult tim^ physically. At 13 he had 
nephritis, and he was sent home from 
the hospital, he says, with the prospect 
of being a semi-invalid the rest of his 
life. Somehow, he beat that sickness, 
but misfortune kept trailing him. He 


got a broken arm when hit by a base- 
ball, and then a broken knuckle slug- 
ging an umpire over a disputed call, an- 
other broken knuckle in a street fight, a 
broken back when he dived into a pool 
but never reached it, two more broken 
knuckles from street fights and a cracked 
ankle bone while sliding into a base. 

In Oakland he was still reciting this 
chronology of disaster. "I'd like, you 
know, to be less emotional about what 
people say about me,” he says, "but 1 
can’t. It seems like I'm always being 
put in the position where I got to prove 
something, prove to the people that I'm 
real. There have been some tough mo- 
ments. For two weeks after the Machen 
fight I considered quitting, but I changed 
my mind. Suddenly, I didn’t want to be 
called a quitter. I thought about how 
people would come to my children and 
tell them that I could have made it big 
but that I was a quitter. Now I consider 
the Machen loss the best thing that could 
have happened to me. If I would have 
won in the condition I was in maybe I 
would have never learned the impor- 
tance of conditioning.” 

Quarry apparently forgot the impor- 
tance of being in shape before the sec- 
ond Patterson fight. He was not in condi- 
tion and had nothing left after the sixth 
round. But he was prepared for Spen- 
cer, a prince of the night and neon whose 
persiflage succeeded in angering Quarry, 
a man devoid of any sense of humor. 
Soon the ill feelings between the two 


were very real, not the work of a publici- 
ty man's creativity. "He's a fool,” said 
Spencer, “when he says he’s gonna take 
me out on the street and whup me if I 
open my mouth again. Why, I was born 
in the street. You wait, when I’m through 
he’s gonna be catchin’ the first thing 
smokin’ outta town after the fight.” 

After the fight, it was Spencer who 
should have left town, although he did 
not. A crowd of 12,110 that paid some 
$115,000 — outside of the fight in Ger- 
many the only good gate in the tourna- 
ment — watched one of the dumbest 
fights ever made. Spencer's stupidity 
almost equaled Quarry’s periodic bril- 
liance; his tactical blunders were end- 
less. He let Quarry take him repeatedly 
to the ropes, where Quarry is quite de- 
structive and gets the maximum leverage 
on his punches. Worse, Spencer tried to 
trade punches with Quarry early in the 
fight. Quarry is an instinctive counter- 
puncher and is at his best when he is 
hit. Spencer must have known better. 

Certainly Spencer's manager, Ket- 
chum. had to know how to beat Quarry. 
His experience in boxing spans 32 years 
and, even though they may censure his 
machinations in the underground, few 
will deny his ability as a manager and 
strategist. He began on New York’s 
East Side driving a hearse — hence, the 
nickname The Undertaker — then be- 
came a delivery boy for Fight Man- 
ager Hymie Caplan, who eventually 
got busted running crooked poker 


games. Suddenly Ketchum was manag- 
ing all of Caplan’s fighters. Later he 
managed four champions — among them 
Lew Jenkins and Davey Moore — and 
he trained Marcel Cerdan for a number 
of fights. Old now, but still exuding vul- 
pine cunning, Ketchum wanted this 
fight desperately, principally because 
the sight of his fighters eating plunges 
him into deep depression over his own 
fiscal stability. But also he was quite 
fond of Spencer, this affection countering 
the charge that he is similar to the man- 
ager who said: “Hell, they say I never 
took care of Beau Jack. Why, I just 
bought him a new shoeshine box.” 

‘‘Why, Willie?” he was asked. ‘‘Why 
did Spencer fight such a dumb fight?” 

‘‘He knew,” said Willie. ‘‘He knew 
better.” 

‘‘Well, why?” 

‘‘He was told,” said Willie, looking 
over to Spencer who was listening to 
his father. ‘‘I told ya, Thad,” said the 
father. “Get your rest. Stop runnin’ 
around and worryin’ about gettin’ tick- 
ets for all your friends. How many 
friends ya think ya got now?” 

“Feint and stick,” continued Ket- 
chum. “Don’t follow him to the ropes, 
box the sucker, don’t fool with him ear- 
ly, keep to the jab, lie him up, ya can’t 
stay in close with this guy, and then 
make ya move after the sixth round. He 
didn’t do nuttin’ right. He couldn’t even 
git his punches off." 

“What’s that a reflection of?” some- 
one asked. 

“A lot of reflections." 

There had been much concern about 
Spencer's condition for this fight. He 
looked dull in the gym, and those who 
watched his workouts knew he was bad. 
On a particular afternoon Machen, Spen- 
cer’s friend, had to go up in the stands 
and whisper in the ear of one vocif- 
erous critic. N car the end of his train- 
ing Spencer seemed to respond, and 
against Quarry he looked in relatively 
good shape — relatively, because you 
don’t move among the dark bars and 
sweet-scented chicks without leaving a 
part of yourself behind. 

"Nobody," said one fighter, “nicks 
Thad for anything. He knows what he’s 
doin’. He fights the way he romances. 
He gives them nothin'.” 

Machen, a master in ring technique 
but defeated by everyone, disagreed. 

“Nate," he said defensively, talking 
to Nate Cohen, a gentleman with grace 


and style who has a part of Spencer, 
“you babied him. You let him eat S10 
worth of Chinese food just a couple of 
days ago." 

Machen continued: “Willie, he didn’t 
want anybody around. Then when he 
sees he’s slippin’ he calls me in. What 
you want — a miracle? Ten days before 
a fight? Quarry could have been had — 
but go tell it to a mountain now.” 

Spencer, maybe because he was 
trapped, gave too much of himself this 
time, and he gave it early. The first round, 
which was enrapturing because of the 
number of cruel exchanges, was one of 
the finest anyone can hope to see. Quarry 
hurt Spencer in the middle of that round, 
and it may well be that Spencer never 
recovered. A left hook followed by a 
right hand made him look like a dy- 
ing flower. He was bent over and hang- 
ing onto Quarry’s legs, but somehow 
he recovered. "Spencer’s attitude 
changed,” Quarry said later. “He was 
worried after I put the two punches on 
him.” 

Quarry's two knockdowns came in 
the last seconds of the fourth and 10th 
rounds. The fourth was an extremely 
close round in which Quarry caught 
Spencer with a left hook and sent him 
banging to the floor. Spencer seemed to 
be up at the count of five when the bell 
rang. It is conceivable that Spencer might 
have had a slim chance for a decision 
going into the 10th round. Digging into 
Quarry’s liver and staying with the jab 
a bit more, Spencer won the sixth, sev- 
enth, eighth and ninth rounds as Quarry 
had difficulty getting any rhythm in his 
punches. The 1 0th ended Spencer's hopes 
for a crack at Jimmy Ellis and 5125,000 
for the final match of the tournament. 
The blow, at the end of the round, came 
as Spencer missed with a right in a cor- 
ner, and Quarry spun him slightly. Spen- 
cer then started to slip and Quariy sent 
a triphammer of a right hand to his 
head, almost knocking him through the 
ropes as the bell sounded. The Player, 
as Spencer refers to himself, was through. 
He fought valiantly, but, because of the 
way he fought and because of a crip- 
pled ankle (smashed in his boyhood) 
that impedes any move to retreat, he 
was perfect for Quarry. 

Quarry, who weighed in at 193>/i (Spen- 
cer was 200*/2) and was actually 191 right 
before the fight, has advanced rapidly. 
He has striking abilities. He has a good 
jab, recently acquired. He is punishing 


and artistic at close range, and he is vi- 
cious and accurate when going to the 
body. At long range he is not ineffectu- 
al, but he is limited, his punches often 
being wide and weakened. He also will 
not lead. Hammer him with a jab, box 
him and stay away from him early in 
the fight and he can, perhaps, be bagged. 

There are two other aspects to Quarry 
as a fighter that prompt speculation. 
One, will he respond to future fights as 
he did for Spencer? Has he finally unload- 
ed his desultory approach to the con- 
ditioning process? And two, how un- 
nerving and destructive is his close 
relationship with his family? His father. 
Jack, is co-manager, which gives him 
part of one-third of his son’s purses. 
The intrigues between Father Jack and 
the other manager, Johnny Flores, both 
of whom are constantly and openly sabo- 
taging each other, do not contribute 
much to Quarry’s peace of mind out of 
the ring — or to his concentration in it. 

The history in boxing of families that 
have a lot to say about a son’s or broth- 
er’s career form a possibly ominous 
portent for Jerry Quarry. Will he win in 
his own camp? Will his detractors come 
to love him? Will heovercome the “white 
hope” stigma? The answers to these 
questions, and others in Quarry’s soap- 
opera saga, should be provided by 
Jimmy Ellis in April. end 



Papa Quarry strides pugnaciously across the 
ring as his son lifts arms in victory salute. 
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THE B-BLAST ROCKS NEW MEXICO 


That's B for Basketball, and the whole state Is in happy hysteria over the fortunes of the two big teams at Las Cruces 
and Albuquerque. The chief cause is the presence of pepper-hot coaches at both schools by GARY RONBERG 


N ew Mexico: The Land of Enchant- 
ment. Sun, no clouds. Mountains 
and snow. Desert, sagebrush and old 
mission churches. Coronado, Kit Car- 
son, Billy the Kid and. . . . 

Sorry, but if you're going to New Mex- 
ico this winter you'll have to forget all 
that chamber of commerce stuff. Just 
cross the state line and you’re going to 
be talking basketball before you can 
burn your longue on a taco. No more 
tales of the “Seven Cities of Gold”: to- 
day’s tales arc about the University of 
New Mexico and New Mexico State, 
whose basketball teams are 34-3, and 
about players like New Mexico’s Ron 
Nelson, who is getting 20 points a game 
and A’s in engineering, and State's Jim- 
my Collins, who is the son of a Baptist 
minister and has hit 26 free throws in a 
row because, he says, "I got started at 
the foul line early in life.” 

Basketballs blasting off asphalt courts 
and backboards nailed to barns, garages, 
trees and adobe walls arc making al- 
most as much noise in New Mexico today 
as the first atomic bomb did when it 
was exploded 22 years ago at Trinity 
Site, south of Albuquerque. And so arc 
the fans, those delightfully nutty fans 
streaming into New Mexico's magnif- 
icent new sunken arena and State's lit- 
tle gymnasium down in Las Cruces. 
UNM's Lobos are drawing 14.800 at 
home, and next year the Aggies will be 
packing 12,200 into a new S3. 5 million 
palace of their own. Basketball has hit 
New Mexico's fanatic button and divid- 
ed allegiances geographically. Up north 
the state’s No. 1 folk hero is Nelson. 
South of Truth or Consequences it is 
cither Collins or Sam Lacey. 

Why these sudden asuntos de amor con 
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basketball! Simple. Both New Mexico 
and New Mexico State have landed pep- 
per-hot coaches who know how and 
where to get basketball players and what 
to do with them when they arrive. The 
result is two very good teams in a state 
that once was fortunate if it didn’t have 
two that were horrible. New Mexico, 
under Bob King, ran its unbeaten streak 
to 17 games last week, beating Arizona 
State 68-62 before losing on the road to 
Arizona by one point. The Lobos are 
now No. 6 in the country, and are still 
a year or two away from their best. New 
Mexico State, in its second season un- 
der Lou Henson, beat Hardin-Simmons 
95-87 to make its record 17-2. The Ag- 
gies have lost only to New Mexico (by 
seven) and Ohio State (by three). 

The UNM-NMS rivalry, ancient but 
relatively calm until now, grows keener 
by the day. Soon, merely fitting UN M's 
big Lobo statue with a polka-dot bikini 
will be a prank of the past for State stu- 
dents. Last January, when New Mexico 
State fans gave Lou Henson a green 
Rambler Ambassador to drive. New 
Mexico rooters presented Bob King with 
a red Mustang, his second gift car. The 
Aggies were unimpressed. Next year their 
staff's fleet expands to four cars. 

Not too long ago, in the state capital 
of Santa Fe, the representative from 
Bernalillo County, home of Albuquerque 
and UNM, started rising from his scat 
in the House every day to deliver "the 
daily report.” It goes something like 
this. "UNM practices today at 2 p.m. 
This week the Lobos play at Arizona 
State Friday night and Arizona Saturday 
night. Thank you." A few days later the 
representative from Dona Ana County 
started making a daily report on New 
Mexico State. 

The Aggies admit they are outnum- 
bered in the legislature ("Albuquerque 
is bigger than Las Cruces”), but they 
are undaunted. Last summer a highway 
sign went up outside Tecolote, a small 
town along U.S. 85 which connects with 
Interstate 25 before going through Al- 
buquerque. The sign reads: 

GLORIETA 35 MILES 
LAS CRUCES 343 MILES 

Before UNM’s Lobo statue, stars Ron Sanford 
and Ron Nelson kid with coed classmates. 
From left they are Jean Miller, Judy Shlom- 
berg, Janice Jensen and Mary Ellen Hancock. 
At New Mexico State (right) students wave 
from exterior stairway of the school's library. 


There is no mention of Albuquerque, 
only 100 miles ahead. "They may have 
the edge in Santa Fe," says Howard 
Klein, an Aggie booster, “but we got a 
guy on the highway commission." 

Still, many basketball fans in New 
Mexico have yet to understand fully the 
miracles King and Henson are working 
in their midst. Both coaches are win- 
ning at schools where no basketball tra- 
dition existed before they arrived. From 
1954 to 1961 UNM never won more 
than seven games in a single year. In 
1962, King's first season, the Lobos won 
16 games, and the following year they 
were 23-6. The Aggies experienced brief 


success in the late '50s and early ’60s, 
but nothing to encourage the construc- 
tion of a multimillion-dollar arena in a 
town of less than 45,000. King and Hen- 
son both concede they have to get their 
big men from California or Indiana or 
New York, but they strive hard to re- 
cruit and play local boys whenever possi- 
ble. At the moment six of King’s 13 
players are from New Mexico. Two of 
them, including Nelson, start. At Las 
Cruces, Henson also has four New Mexi- 
co boys and one is a starter. 

Last week, before a two-game trip to 
Arizona, King was sitting in his office 
in Johnson Gym, where the Lobos used 
continued 
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to lose before an audience of janitors, 
cleaning ladies and dusty windowpanes, 
A white-haired man of 44. King was 
preparing for Arizona and Arizona State 
— but he is always preparing for the fu- 
ture also. He ran a finger down a yel- 
low legal pad that listed the names of 
some of the more promising high school 
seniors in the state, then turned to Norm 
Ellenberger, his assistant, and said, 
“Norm, the kid’s first name is Hugh. 
His father's name is Floyd.” He began 
thumbing the pages of the Albuquerque 
telephone directory. “His number is 


with, and defeated, Wyoming and Brig- 
ham Young and are currently leading 
the Western Athletic Conference. Once 
again, the Lobos are a good defensive 
team, with Nelson the only star. 

Nelson is a blond, good-looking guard 
who bears a faint resemblance to Ricky, 
the crooner. He is only 6' 2", but a mar- 
velous shooter. Most of his 371 points 
have come on soft jumpers from about 
25 feet, though he is a constant threat 
to drive. He runs the Lobos both on 
offense and defense; everybody looks to 
him when the team is in trouble. Four 



. . . let’s see . . . ah, here it is: 298- 
4656.” As he closed the book he mut- 
tered to himself, "Hmmm . . . same 
number he had four years ago.” 

Jn his first five years at New Mexico, 
Bob King won 93 games and lost 39 
with teams that were tough and aggres- 
sive on defense, careful and methodical 
on offense. Fussy about the shots they 
took, they were expert at making those 
they did fry. This year, to the surprise 
of opponents and fans alike, the Lobos 
came out running like their namesakes 
while retaining the ability to tell the good 
chances from the bad ones. They ran 


times Nelson has scored 25 points or 
more, and his better games, appropriate- 
ly, have come against the better teams. 
In New Mexico’s important wins over 
Wyoming and Brigham Young, he led 
the way with 30 and 25 points. Quiet 
and reserved off the court, he studies a 
lot, dates a pompon girl and pushes the 
team motto: “We’re not very good. All 
we do is win." 

The reason for the motto is that New 
Mexico has acquired a reputation for 
winning in the second half. Of the Lo- 
bos' 17 victories, six were clinched by 
simple adjustments King and Ellenberger 


made at half time. In the Creighton game, 
for example, the Bluejays’ 6' 5" Bob 
Portman was killing the Lobos. Portman 
took 19 shots in the first half and scored 
23 points. At intermission King asked 
Nelson, who was covering the Bluejay 
guard feeding Portman, to extend his 
right foot farther in front of him on de- 
fense. In the second half the Creighton 
guard brought the ball up the left side 
— just as before — but when he tried to 
pass to Portman, Nelson was always in 
the way. Creighton was forced to work 
the right side, and Portman got only 
five shots and six points in the second 
half. New Mexico won with ease 82-67. 

King, who earned a master's degree 
in psychology at Drake University, does 
not hesitate to use it — half time or any- 
time. When the Lobos traveled to Las 
Cruces earlier in the season, they had to 
leave Ron Sanford, their best rebounder, 
in Albuquerque because of an eye in- 
jury. But at breakfast on the day of the 
game, the team was still hoping San- 
ford might be well enough to play. Then 
King stood up and told them that San- 
ford, ordered into the hospital by doc- 
tors in Albuquerque, had gone instead 
to the airport, where he almost talked 
his way aboard a plane so he might 
play that night. The tale was true, but 
you can imagine how King told it. Says 
Ellenberger, “When he told them what 
Ron had done, Steve Shropshire dropped 
his fork and didn't eat another bite.” 
That night the Lobos beat NMS 71-64 
for their 1 3th straight victory. 

Ellenberger also is an example of 
King’s ability to track talent. Handsome, 
bright and articulate — the perfect re- 
cruiter— he was a four-sport star at But- 
ler University, and finished among the 
NCAA punting leaders in his senior 
year. After graduation he signed as an 
infieldcr with the Pittsburgh Pirates but 
was beaned in his first year in the Texas 
League, and decided to devote all his 
time to coaching. That’s what he was 
doing when King, hospitalized with 
ulcers, tossed aside 100 applications for 
the job as his No. I assistant and dialed 
Ellenberger long distance. Ellenberger, 
King felt, would enhance the cosmo- 
politan image New Mexico was striving 
to project. Three weeks later the new as- 
sistant rewarded King by recruiting 
6'Y Willie Long, the top high school 
player in Indiana, who is now averaging 
37 points a game as a Lobo freshman. 

Adding up New Mexico’s excellent 
conlinurd 
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SCOTLAND BLCNOED SCOTCH WHISKY. 


PROOF. IMPORTED BY CANADA ORY CORP 


All Scotches are good. 


One Scotch is so good 
its the world’s best seller. 



Johnnie Walker Red 

(THE SMOOTH SCOTCH) 




Only Eldorado combines motoring’s five newest advances 


Even if you owned all the other cars built in the world, 
you couldn't enjoy the exclusive combination of 
motoring advances that are standard on the Cadillac 
Fleetwood Eldorado:The precision of front- wheel drive. 
The maneuverability of variable-ratio power steering. 
The balance of automatic level control. The fidelity of 
front disc brakes. The excitement of the largest and 


smoothest production V-8 engine in any passenger car. 
Each contributes significantly to Eldorado's superb 
performance and roadability. All these achievements 
are complemented by dramatic new styling and un- 
stinting luxury. Together, they leave no doubt that 
the 1968 Fleetwood Eldorado is the world's finest per- 
sonal car— a car that could be built only by Cadillac. 
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freshman team, the four good prospects 
stashed away at Trinidad Junior Col- 
lege in Colorado, King's superior coach- 
ing talents, Ellenberger’s recruiting and 
this year’s record, it would appear that 
the Lobos are establishing a small dynas- 
ty on Central Avenue in Albuquerque. 
But if UNM is to accomplish such a 
feat, it must consistently beat the small- 
er rival 288 miles to the south. New 
Mexico State is not a real threat to 
UN M’s progress right now, but then 
neither was Michigan State to Michigan 
some years ago. At the moment only 
the Lobo fans underestimate the Ag- 
gies; King and Ellenbcrgcr do not. The 
fans call Aggie players "farmers” and 
their partisans "bush.’’ They say they 
would rather beat WAC teams like BYU 
and Wyoming and UTEP any day. But 
New Mexico State is not going to fade 
away. Indeed, it is growing. 

State actually has one of the largest 
campuses in the world (6,250 acres), 
and the Aggies are putting sleek, mod- 
ern buildings, S17.5 million worth, all 
over the place. Sprinklers glittering un- 
der the winter sun are turning grass from 
brown to green, and trees are sprouting 
up along the sidewalks. Henson, tool- 
ing his Ambassador around the campus 
the other day, got lost in the maze of 
construction. 

The big project is the new basketball 
arena. The Aggies won’t let you forget 
that theirs will cost S2 million more than 
New Mexico's, and they refuse to credit 
rumors that the Lobos may soon en- 
large UNM’s to scat 20,000. The Ag- 
gies now play their games in the 5,300- 
seat Las Cruces High School gymnasium 
and, though Henson cannot wait to start 
showing off the new arena to his pros- 
pects, he has done very well without it. 

There are few better sophomore 
guards in the country than Jimmy Col- 
lins, who scored 22 points and steered 
the Aggies through the rough moments 
of the Hardin-Simmons game. Collins, 
who gained considerable fame on the 
playgrounds of Syracuse by battling 
Dave Bing to standoffs in one-on-one 
contests, is a superior ball handler and 
driver and he has a fine shooting touch. 
Swirling sleepy-eyed through the action, 
Collins looks as relaxed as he is on his 
popular campus radio show. 

Sam Lacey, 6' 9”, is the other prize 
Henson came up with in his first year at 
State. "I always had contacts in Mis- 
sissippi," he says, "and when a tall, skin- 


ny boy down in Indianola was recom- 
mended to me I went down to see him. 
Well, skinny wasn’t the word for Sam. 
At his height, he was like a flower stem 
— only 183 pounds. But he was tall and 
we were just getting started here, so I 
took him.” In one year at State, eating 
three meals a day for the first time in 
his life, Lacey put on 50 pounds of mus- 
cle. Now he is so strong nobody moves 
him from under the basket. 

Lou Henson, at 35, is getting bald, 
but he still prefers a crew cut. He is Bap- 
tist and he does not smoke or drink. He 
doesn’t really care for Mexican food, 
either, though he played at New Mex- 
ico State and coached Las Cruces High 
School to three championships after he 
was graduated. He is often compared to 
King, primarily because both are win- 
ning, and they do coach the same style 
of basketball. But their differences in 
personality reflect the contrasting pop- 
ular images of the two schools. 

King has attained the smoothness he 
feels is demanded by the Albuquerque 
job, but Henson has remained resolutely 
small town. He has spent his whole life 
in places like Las Cruces, and people 
there feel a kinship with him. Several of 
his half-time speeches have been record- 
ed and played over the local radio net- 
work without his sanction. “I don’t 
mind,” he says. "In a big metropolitan 
area, I wouldn’t allow it. But the people 
down here aren't going to embarrass 
me or the boys. They’re behind us, not 
against us. I'll always trust them.” 

New Mexico and New Mexico State 
are going to have good basketball teams 
in the future, and if they keep getting 
better those arenas may someday ac- 
commodate 30,000 or even 40.000. Ben 
Bronstein, who runs the Village Inn 
Pancake Houses in Albuquerque, sees 
most UNM prospects before they even 
enroll on the campus. King and Ellen- 
berger take a lot of prospects there. Ben 
is a New Mexico lover and a New Mex- 
ico State hater, but the state's fans are 
really alike, north or south, and Ben 
happens to be typical. Last week he came 
up to Ellenbergcr in the Pancake House, 
wished him and the team luck in Arizo- 
na and thanked Ellenbergcr, too. 

"You know, Norm," he said, "we 
just love all this excitement. We’ve 
never had anything like it before. For 
the longest time we were just sitting 
around, waiting for something to cheer 
about.” end 
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Your girl can sit quietly 
beside you for an hour 
on the energy from 28 
raisins. (Think what 
would happen if she 
never stopped eating 
them.) 







ONE SKATE IN VALHALLA 


The mightiest scorer and most electrifying player in hockey today, Bobby Hull (opposite) is the only one; 
with the stature of postwar greats Gordie Howe and Maurice Richard. But he has lost his zest for the- 
game and may soon retlre-to farming, his idea of a warrior’s heaven by PETE AXTHELM 


BOBBY HULL continued 

T he shock of wavy blond hair that 
made people call him the Golden 
Jet is thinning now. The powerful Grcck- 
god body still gives Bobby Hull ( see 
cover ) more strength and speed than 
anyone else in hockey, but it is frequent- 
ly racked by pains that the stoical Hull 
finds hard to ignore. The face remains 
ruggedly handsome after countless 
bruises and stitches, and Bobby still 
smiles a lot— at friends, at kids who ask 
for autographs, at almost any stranger 
who approaches him after even the 
roughest game or workout. But now 
the smile is polite, restrained, sometimes 
even forced; it is no longer the exu- 
berant look of a kid in love with every- 
thing he is doing. 

At 29, Hull has reached a stature that 
only two other men in modern hockey 
— Maurice Richard and Gordie Howe 
— have attained. A prolific goal scorer 
and dynamic gate attraction, he is the 
most exciting player in the game today. 
He is also a new kind of superstar, a per- 
son very different from Richard or Howe, 
or almost anyone else before him. Hock- 
ey fans can spend hours debating about 
which player is the greatest of all. But 
before you even begin to compare the 
styles or statistics of the three men, you 
should understand that Bobby Hull 
doesn’t need or want to be matched 
against any player or record. He is suc- 
ceeding on his own terms. 

Recently Bobby scored his 400th regu- 
lar-season goal. At his age he could pre- 
sumably look forward to 300 or 400 
more goals, and all the scoring records 
there are. “I couldn't care less about 
getting 500, or 600, or any other num- 
ber,” he said last week. ”1 never have 
been concerned with breaking anyone's 
records, or catching up to anyone. I'm 
only concerned with using hockey to set 
me up in other things. I want to retire 
without having to go to work for any- 
one else. As soon as I can do that, I'll 
quit.” 

This is not phony contract talk de- 
signed to scare general managers, and it 
is not bitterness at having to play 40 
minutes a game, 70 or so games a year, 
with opposing players grabbing and 
hooking and, in all the other ways, foul- 
ing him more than anyone else has ever 
been fouled. Bobby is very appreciative 
of what hockey has done for him. He 
just happens to be equally aware of what 
he can do for himself. He looks at hock- 
ey as a means to an end. and when that 


end is achieved he will not hesitate to 
stop playing — even if he has just fin- 
ished a 60-goal season. 

This kind of thinking would seem 
sacrilegious to Howe or Richard or their 
ardent fans. To them, hockey is life it- 
self. Casual talk about quitting can only 
make them shudder. Richard played on 
aging legs, fighting weight problems 
and grasping for flashes of his old great- 
ness in his last (18th) season when he 
was 39. Howe is still an All-Star in his 
22nd season and, at 39, he isn't even 
thinking about the end. ''They're much 
more dedicated hockey players than I 
am," Hull said. "It's what they love. I 
have many more outside interests. I don’t 
think you can say which approach is 
right or wrong. It's just the way a per- 
son thinks." 

Like most of the Canadian kids who 
leave home at 13 or 14 and spend their 
young lives in hockey camps, hockey 
schools and hockey games, Hull was 
not a noticeably independent thinker 
when he began leading the scorers of 
the National Hockey League. Now in 
his 1 1th season with the Chicago Black 
Haw ks, Bobby has lost none of his mod- 
esty or charm. But nobody who knows 
him well would ever say he was simple. 

Hull is a complex, intelligent man 
with a perspective much wider than the 
world of hockey. For him, success can 
no longer be defined in terms of goals 
scored or records set in a game. He is a 
farmer, a businessman and a father. As 
he has matured, these facets of his life 
have become more important and satisfy- 
ing to him. Once he wanted to be a 
very great hockey player. Now that goal 
is behind him and hockey is just hard 
work. "I'm doing this," he said, "so 
that soon I can be doing what I really 
love." What he loves is life on his south- 
eastern Ontario farm, where he can spend 
much of his time with the three sons he 
feels he has neglected because of hock- 
ey. But this is no country kid yearning 
for a quiet bucolic existence. Bobby 
brings the same fierce ambition to farm- 
ing that he brought to hockey. "I want," 
he said flatly, "to become the best breed- 
er of polled Hereford cattle in history.” 

To help finance the kind of cattle- 
breeding operation he dreams about, 
Bobby has parlayed his sports fame into 
a number of profitable business ventures. 
Hull was the first to use hockey the way 
American athletes use their fame in golf, 
pro football and other sports. He en- 


dorses everything from sportswear to 
cars, tractors and steel fencing. Kids in 
Canada can play his recommended hock- 
ey game, read his book, use his equip- 
ment. He is already an officer of several 
companies, and new offers keep coming 
in. "Only the hair-cream endorsement 
ran out,” he said, "and that was when 
my hair started to run out." 

Added to his regular salary of about 
S40.000 a year, these endeavors leave 
Hull well short of Arnold Palmer's in- 
come but far ahead of all but Howe in 
hockey history. (Richard’s top salary 
from the Canadiens was only S25.000, 
but that was thought a handsome take 
in those days.) They also impose upon 
him an exhausting schedule of traveling, 
speaking and keeping appointments. 
"Hockey itself isn’t really becoming 
that laborious,” he said. "It’s the other 
responsibilities that make me anxious 
to get away from the game. They can 
really make you mentally tired.” 

Last year Robert Hull Sr., who raised 
the II Hull children in Pointc Anne, 
Ont. and is still a foreman in a cement 
factory there, gave his most successful 
son a jolt. "My dad worked harder than 
any man I ever knew," Bobby said. "But 
one day he said to me, ’Robert, you're 
going to kill yourself. You don’t ever 
let yourself relax.' When he says some- 
thing like that, it’s enough to scare you.” 

Hull conceivably could decide to re- 
tire from hockey after this season. It is 
more likely that he will stay with the 
Hawks for another two or three years. 
He may approach or even surpass the 
lifetime records of Richard, who scored 
544 goals in his 18 years, but certainly 
not those of Howe, who had a grand 
total of 673 last weekend and probably 
will play at least a quarter of a century. 
But Bobby’s achievements in his relative- 
ly brief career will rank him as one of the 
three dominant figures in hockey's post 
World War II era. At the age of 21, 
Bobby became the second youngest 
player to win an NHL scoring title. The 
youngest was Busher Jackson, who was 
16 days his junior, in 1932. In his fifth 
season Bobby joined Richard and Boom 
Boom Geoffrion as the only men ever 
to score 50 goals. Four years later, in 
1966, he broke that record, overcoming 
the psychological and physical strains 
that had made 51 goals seem like hock- 
ey’s most severe challenge. This year, 
barring a crippling injury or sudden 
slump. Hull will pass that once-impossi- 
conllnued 
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Evinrude’s Rogue 
survives 
the ultimate test 

— 1,000 hours 
with teen-age 
test drivers 


What are we frying to prove? That the Evirtrude Rogue is the 
most unbreakable and unsinkable 19-footer ever built ? No. We 
already know the answer to that. 

The question is: Is even the Rogue tough enough ? 

Tough enough for a fisherman caught miles offshore when a mild 
day suddenly turns into a wild one? Tough enough to survive a 
low blow from a hidden shoal ? Tough enough and safe enough 
so a family man can relax and really enjoy the good life afloat ? 

To find out, we recruited a team of hell-for-leather teen-age 
drivers and dared them to do their worst. Two years and dozens 
of teen-agers later, they're still at it — still trying. 

Which explains why we build the Rogue the way we do. Why we 
make it so indestructible, so comfortable, and so uncommonly 
well equipped. And why it may sometimes cost more than some- 
thing else that may look as good on the showroom floor. 

But — out where sea meets sky, with nothing but wild water all 
around — there's hardly anything so unimportant as the few 
dollars you might have saved. 

Especially when you consider what you might have to give up. 


CATALOG FREE: See your Evinrude dealer or send name and address to: 
Ivin rude Motors, 4104 N. 27 th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 
(Division ol Outboard Marine Corporation.) 





Enter the demonstrator. Exit the problems. Like where to 
get energy-absorbing foams for passenger safety. Or the right 
plastics for bumpers, fender extensions, interior lenses or dash 
panels. Or about any kind of chemical or light metal. All from 



Dow Chemical Company 


Dow, the people up in Midland who can help 
you make cars safer, sounder and more valu- 
able. Just call our Detroit office, 444-1000, for 
a demonstration. The new Dow. 
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The no-risk, high-dividend, 
fast-growth stock. 


, ?T y If there ever was such a stock, it no longer exists. 

\ *' I Vet, a surprising number of investors these days seem 

'■> ? to be searching for just that kind of equity. 

At Dominick & Dominick, we counsel our customers to define 
their investing objectives in a much more realistic manner. 

If your objective is protection of principal with a specific 
income expectancy, we’ll help you plan a portfolio accordingly. 

If you hope to make your money grow and are looking for 
performance above the market average, we’ll suggest more 
aggressive action. But, we’ll also want to be sure you know, 
and can cope with, the risks of more speculative stocks. 

We can help you invest in common stocks, preferred 
stocks, corporate, state and municipal bonds. 

We conduct continuing studies of companies whose securities 
are available to you. And senior officers review all research 
recommendations. 

When we think you should ’’buy” or "sell” a specific 
stock, we tell you so ... in plain English. And we tell you 
our reasons. Clearly. Concisely. 

We’ll go to almost any length in our search for the most 
promising securities for your particular investment objective. 

We can’t find that no-risk, high-dividend, fast-growth species 
for you. But any other stock — no matter how rare — just ask. We’ll 
try to help you get it. Come in soon, or write: Department 189. 


DOMINICK& DOMINICK, 

INCORPORATED □ 14 WALL ST., N.Y., N. Y. 10005 

Members New York, American. Midw est. Pacific Coast & Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Buffalo; Chicago; Seattle; Portland, Ore., San Francisco; Los Angeles; 

Atlanta; Charlotte; Nashville: Houston; Boston; Basle, Switzerland; London. 
Dominick Corporation of Canada: Montreal, Toronto. Vancouver. 
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ble barrier for the third straight time. 

Bobby's most loyal fans argue that 
these feats make him the greatest scorer 
in history, if not the greatest all-round 
player. They do not, however, say this 
very loud in Montreal. Even if statistics 
could prove that either Hull or Richard 
was the best, the arguments would go 
on -and unfortunately statistics do not 
settle the matter. A survey of the first 
10 years of each man’s career gives Ri- 
chard a slight edge. The Rocket scored 
a goal for every 1.62 games he played, 
while Hull needed 1.82 games for each 
goal, and Howe 2.05. But Hull's support- 
ers point out that the Rocket's most 
sensational season 50 goals in only 50 
games — was in 1945, against wartime 
opposition that was admittedly inferior. 
The Rocket, Canadicn fans retort, did 
not need the curved stick that has done 
so much for Hull. 

The 10-year survey, however incon- 
clusive, brings out several interesting 
facts. Howe scored the fewest goals, but 
the most game-winning goals and as- 
sists. Hull had a better power-play scor- 
ing record than Richard, although the 
Canadiens' power play was considered 
one of the best of all time. The Rocket, 
known for his flair for sensational sin- 
gle-game performances, had the high- 
est percentage of games in which he 
scored more than one goal. In fact, if 
you had to pick one man to play one 
important game, you would undoubtedly 
choose Richard. The analysis on page 
34, based on each man's first 400 goals, 
arrives at the same conclusions. 

Red Kelly, the Los Angeles coach 
and a 20-year veteran, remembers play- 
ing defense against Richard in many 
Stanley Cup games. “With a lot at 
stake," Kelly said, “Richard came up 
to the occasion in fantastic fashion. It 
was very difficult to keep him under con- 
trol in a money game. You just couldn't 
ride him off." Montreal is full of talcs 
of the Rocket, his face bloody and his 
eyes flashing, dragging several defenders 
from the blue line to the front of the 
net to score a goal that would win a big 
game. Those moments, augmented by 
his dark good looks and explosive Gal- 
lic temper, made him the most magnet- 
ic player of all time. 

Hull has a similar appeal. As an all- 
round player he cannot do as many 
things as a Howe, or as his teammate 
Stan Mikita. In fact, Mikita probably is 
the most valuable player in the game 

continued 
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... dim your headlights electronically. 

GM's electronic headlight dimmer cordially greets oncoming drivers. 
Switches to low beam as cars approach so there's no rude glare in 
the drivers' eyes. Returns to bright when they've passed. New solid 
state electronics assures efficient operation. 

... let you see around corners. 

GM Cornering Lights at your service! Just flip on your turn signal 
and a broad, bright beam politely shows you around corners. 
Courteously informs pedestrians and other drivers where you're 
headed A welcome GM accessory. 

. . . turn your headlights on and off electronically. 

GM Twilight Sentinel shows good manners by turning your lights on at 
dusk. At night, it sees you safely out of the garage and Into the house 
... by keeping your car lights on for up to two minutes after you've 
switched off the key! 

Ask your dealer to show you the Polite Lights he can put into 
your driving. They're available on most GM cars. 


Guide Division 





fussy 

about movies? 

We're even 
fussier 


Being fussier is what Nikon quality is all 
about— fussier about design, construction, 
workmanship.optics— especially optics. Ask 
any of your photography friends about 
Nikkor lenses. 

So, because we're fussier, the Nikon Super 
Zoom 8 has a Nikkor fl.8 lens with 5.1-to-l 
zoom range and electrically powered zoom 
control; automatic thru-the-lens exposure 
control with electronically biased "instant- 
response" diaphragm; manual exposure set- 
tings and fades; thru-the-lens reflex focusing 
and viewing; variable filming speeds; single 
frame exposures; remote operation: auto- 
matic type A filter and more. It runs on 
regular pcnlite batteries, and uses instant- 
load super-8 film. 

The Nikon Super Zoom 8 is designed for 
people who are fussy even about home 
movies. Price is under $270 at your Nikon 
dealer. For complete details, write. 

Nikon Inc. Garden City, New York 11530 
Sub.of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Ind., 

Inc. (In Canada; 

AnglophotoLtd.. P.Q.* 

Super Zoom 8 
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today. But it is Bobby who can lift any 
crowd as he takes the puck from one 
end of the rink to the other to set up a 
goal, guiding the disk in the curve of 
his stick with one hand and pushing off 
defenders with the other. And it is Bob- 
by who can shoot from anywhere in the 
offensive zone and have a good chance 
to score. Mikita is needed to make the 
whole Chicago attack work smoothly, 
but Hull can be an attack all by him- 
self. Some coaches would rather have 
Stan, but the ticket managers would all 
take Bobby. 

If the Rocket specialized in one-game 
bursts, Hull has been the most danger- 
ous over a season or part of a season. 
When Bobby is hot he can have amaz- 
ing streaks. “I’ve had a number of bad 
starts in my career," he said. “I really 
go through hell until I get untracked." 
Then the other teams go through hell. 
In 1961-62, his first 50-goal season. Bob- 
by managed only 13 goals in his first 31 
games, then scored 37 in his last 39. 
Last year he started slowly because of 
an extremely painful back ailment, then 
began a goal-a-game pace that lasted 42 
games and helped the Hawks break the 
NHL race apart. 

Gordie Howe lacks the striking looks 
and flair of Richard and Hull. Even at 
the height of his career, he never had 
the sudden dazzling speed or sensational 
shots of the two flashier goal scorers. 
Gordie seldom excites casual fans with 
his moves or his goals; yet hockey peo- 
ple are unanimous in their opinion that 
Howe is the best all-round player ever. 

Frank Selke Sr., who was general man- 
ager of the Montreal Canadiens during 
most of Richard’s career, did not hes- 
itate when asked to choose among the 
Rocket, Howe and Hull: "If I want a 
perfect type of player, I would have to 
pick Howe. He is a mechanical player 
who always turns in a good game." Bil- 
ly Reay, Hull's coach in Chicago, agreed. 
“Hull and Richard arc more colorful, 
but, in my opinion, to date Gordie Howe 
is the greatest player." “Richard and 
Hull don't dominate a game the way 
Howe does," added Toronto Coach 
Punch Imlach. 

Howe’s style is subtle, smooth and 
extremely painful for those who arouse 
his wrath. He is extraordinarily strong, 
and he uses his power to inflict some- 
times unnoticed but always effective 
punishment upon anyone who gets in 
his way. At various times both Richard 
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and Hull have been stopped briefly by 
“shadows,” persistent checkers with 
the sole assignment of harassing and 
intimidating the star. Until the last few 
years Hull tended to accept the unseen 
fouls and injuries that such defenders 
gave him — and so he was occasionally 
held in check by men he should have 
been skating over. Richard, on the oth- 
er hand, accepted nothing; but his tem- 
per outbursts often drew penalties, mak- 
ing the opponents’ strategy effective. 
But Howe has never been bothered much 
by shadows. He does not lose his tem- 
per and he does not accept fouls. He 
just quietly destroys the man who fouls 
him. 

A superb playmaker and checker as 
well as scorer, Howe played on what 
may have been the best forward line 
ever, the Red Wings' Production Line. 
Ted Lindsay was generally considered 
the finest of all left wings until Hull ar- 


HOW THE BIG THREE GOT 
THEIR FIRST 400 GOALS 


GAMES PLAYED 
WINNING GOALS 
TYING GOALS 
POWERPLAY GOALS 
SHORT-HANDED GOALS 
TWO-GOAL GAMES 
THREE-GOAL GAMES 
FOUR-GOAL GAMES 
FIVE-GOAL GAMES 
GOALS AT HOME 
GOALS AWAY 
GAMES PER GOAL 
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rived; at center, Sid Abel, and later Norm 
Ullman, worked beautifully with Howe. 
Jack Adams, who managed the Wings 
during Howe’s greatest days, appreciated 
what Howe could do for his linemates. 
“Just the specter of Howe makes an 
opponent change his game,” Adams 
said. “When he was in his prime I could 
send him into a corner and he'd take 
two guys with him. That way we could 
always shake somebody free. And if a 
younger player was having a tough time 
scoring. I'd put him on the line with 
Gord for a few days and he’d invari- 
ably come to me and marvel at Howe." 

While Howe did a lot for his line- 
conltnued 
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24 Hours of Daytona 


FEBRUARY 3 AND 4, 1968 

Supreme test of speed, durability and performance 


PORSCHE 2.2-liter Prototypes win overall, 
trouncing Ford, Ferrari, Corvette and other 
cars with engines up to 7 liters. Porsche 
911's also take the Trans Am Sedan Race 
1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th in the under 2-liter 
class, in Porsche’s first defense of the Trans 
Am championship it won last year. 



Porsche of America Corporation, 107 Tryon Avenue West, Teaneck, N.J. 07666 
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Any way 
you look at it... 
Zenith introduces 
the most dramatic 
clock radio ever 
designed 


Now, a back-to-back solid-state clock radio 
that fits anywhere. Precision made with Zenith 
quality, yet hardly bigger than your hand. Turns 
on its tiny swivel to wake you to music or re- 
mind you of appointments. Grained Walnut 
color case for “him" . . . white Ostrich-textured 
case for “her.” Battery operated. See The 
Aristocrat, Model Y280— only $39.95*— at your 
Zenith dealer’s. 
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suggested retail price 
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packaged. 
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mates, Richard may have profited more 
from his. The Richard-Toe Blake-Elmer 
Lach line can be compared with Howe’s 
line — and with Mikita’s Scooter Line in 
Chicago now— as one of the best ever. 
But it had a style all its own. ‘‘Unlike 
Hull,” said Red Kelly, “Richard sel- 
dom carried the puck the length of the 
ice. He was always looking for the pass 
and a pass back to get the break on 
you.” 

In defense of Hull, some people — 
including his coach, Rcay— insist that 
Howe and Richard benefited from bet- 
ter lincmates. Bobby wants no part of 
this argument. “The guys I’ve played 
with have always made things easy for 
me.” he insisted. “Billy Hay and Mur- 
ray Balfour were good, and Phil Es- 
posito and Chico Maki suited me even 
better. The day Phil, Chico and I were 
first put together, the team went on a 
13-gamc winning streak. 1 know there 
have been a lot of great lines, but I 
think we made picture goals to match 
anyone.” 

Bobby paused and added, “I’ll never 
understand how anyone could break up 
a combination like that.” Black Hawk 
General Manager Tommy Ivan broke it 
up last spring by trading Esposito, along 
with Fred Stanfield and Ken Hodge, to 
Boston. Esposito had never been one of 
Reay’s favorites, and Stanfield never 
pleased Ivan very much. Hull has taken 
the loss of Esposito personally. “Phil 
and Chico and I were hardly ever away 
from one another off the ice,” he said. 
“And they knew how to bring out the 
best in me. I need the puck a lot to be 
effective, and they got it to me. We may 
have acted careless or looked bad in 
practice, but we always knew we could 
do the job.” 

With Esposito gone and Maki out of 
action for much of the season, Bobby 
has been forced to work harder than 
ever this year. He has shown his ability 
to rise above the situation by scoring 36 
goals in the first 52 of the season’s 74 
games — but he has also known some 
discouraging times. In his rare moments 
by himself, he docs not think of records 
or his standing with the alltime greats; 
he thinks of the end. “Last year we 
looked like we were establishing a dynas- 
ty,” he said. “Now we’re just another 
team fighting for the playoffs. I had 
hoped my last years in Chicago would 
be great ones. Instead, they’re going to 
be the toughest ones of all.” end 
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completing GE's Manufacturing 
Management Program, Dick 
moved rapidly into his new job." 

In the Army, Dick was a motor 
officer accountable for the com- 
bat-readiness of hundreds of 
vehicles. And responsible for the 
men who worked them. Quite a 
taste of accountability. Quite a 
job. A job that set him up for a 
management future. 

If you're in college, or soon will 
be. get a fast start on your future, 
Start your management training 
early. With Army ROTC. Get used 
to the exercise of real account- 
ability. As an Army officer. 


Army ROTC 
Box 1G 

Mt. Vernon, New York 10559 


Dick Pensinger is moving up at 
GE. In management. This spring 
operations will start at General 
Electric's new Atomic Power 
Equipment Department plant in 
Wilmington, North Carolina. And 
Dick will be the new Manager- 
Assemblies and Processes. 

"This is a big job for anyone," 
says his manager, John Boles, 
"but it's a great step up for a guy 
who's only 28. More than most 
men his age, Dick's got manage- 
ment ability. His ROT C leadership 
training and Army officer experi- 
ence really gave him a grasp 
of management skills and. after 


I want to know more about Army ROTC. 
Please send me your free brochure. 


Name. 


Address. 


Your future, your decision 






As Sempe Sees 
The Olympic Scene 

On a clear day one can see Grenoble from Chamrousse. But a clearer — or, at 
least, sharper — view of this weekend’s Olympic Alpine scene comes on these 
six pages from the incisive pen of the French cartoonist, Jean-Jacques Sempe. 
Having tried the runs himself, Sempe sees the racers immersed in February 
fog, feigning nonchalance. Soon they will tumble and soar down the roller 
coaster, through spectators and over bumps in pursuit of medals at the bottom. 
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The slalom is a wriggly line of poles down an icy hillside; some skiers 
will finish crying, some laughing and some will never finish af oil. 





GOLF IS A GAME OF HOPE 

No matter where he is— entertaining troops in Vietnam, producing a TV show or playing host at his own 
tournament— Bob Hope usually has a driver in hand and a line to the nearest tee by ALFRED WRIGHT 
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T he crowd around the first tee was so 
large one might have thought Arnie 
Palmer was about to start his first round 
at the Masters. There were celebrities 
everywhere — Danny Thomas, Ray Bol- 
ger, Andy Williams, Chuck Connors, 
Dizzy Dean, David Janssen, indeed half 
the population of Sunset Boulevard. All 
the big-name golfers were there, too — 
Palmer, Bill Casper, Julius Boros, Dave 
Marr — everyone except Jack Nicklaus, 
who was still fishing down in Florida 
with the rest of the affluent society. 

The restive gallery finally simmered 
down a bit, cameras stopped whirring 
and clicking, and Gay Brewer slammed 
a screamer off into the distance. Then 
up stepped the man everyone had come 
to see, Leslie Townes Hope, now in his 
fourth straight year as impresario and 
main attraction of the Bob Hope Des- 
ert Classic. Standing beside him was his 
supplementary caddie, Phyllis Diller, 
decked out in an Air Force survival jack- 
et containing a wind-direction indicator, 
first-aid kit, road maps, prayer book, 
"super score-card adjuster,” flashlight, 
radio, plumb line and other essentials 
for a round of Hopeful golf. After Bob 
had taken a couple of practice swings, 
someone yelled, "Hit the ball.” 

"Just what I had in mind,” Hope re- 
plied and cracked his drive 200 yards 
down the middle. With a pardonable 
smirk, he joined Phyllis Diller in his 
golf cart and headed down the fairway, 
drawing the huge gallery with him. And 
so last week another Bob Hope special, 
one of the best he puts on all year, was 
under way. 

The Desert Classic is the peak of 
Hope’s golfing year. Last week Bob 
played host to 136 pros and 408 am- 
ateurs in the largest, the longest and 
certainly the most intricately complex 
tournament on the golfing calendar. 
The IBM Open, some call it. For the 
first four days each of the three-man 
amateur teams played on a different 
Palm Desert course with a different pro. 
On the fifth and final day the pros went 
at it alone over the Bermuda Dunes 
course to complete their 90 holes, with 
Mr. Palmer himself winning his first tour- 
nament of 1968 by beating Deane Beman 
on the second hole of sudden death. 

As for Hope, his own assignment was 
no simpler. On Monday night he en- 
. tertained at a dinner party for the pros 
and their wives at Eldorado. ("Welcome 
to Eldorado. You know what that is- 


Ike's rumpus room.”) On Tuesday night 
he was host at the Classic Ball, for which 
1,000 people paid $50 a head. After din- 
ing alongside Mamie Eisenhower. Hope 
climbed to the stage amid a standing 
ovation. ("It scared hell out of me. I 
thought they were going to walk out.") 
He thanked everyone for coming and 
added. "I’m doing pretty well this month 
for a guy who still has his own heart. 
But I’ll tell you one thing. Right now 
I’d like to have a transfusion from Ar- 
nie Palmer." 

Beginning Wednesday, Hope played 
18 holes a day for four days in the pro- 
am. On Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
he spent a total of 2Vi hours in coast-to- 
coast living color describing the action 
on the golf course. All told, it was the 
kind of week that qualifies as a "breath- 
er" in the frenetic world of Bob Hope. 

Hope tangled with golf even before 
he got into show business. One day back 
in 1928 he went out to a public course 
called Hiram Park in Cleveland, his 
home town, and here is how he describes 
the experience. “I was so bad, I remem- 
ber standing in one spot and trying to 
hit the ball, and four foursomes went 
through me. Finally, I just threw my 
clubs away and quit the game until I 
got into vaudeville. When I was at the 
Orpheum there was an act called the 
Diamond Brothers, who used to go out 
and play. You know, when you're in 
vaudeville you have a lot of time on 
your hands, especially in the mornings. 
These kids were dancers and athletes, 
and when they used to get up and start 
to leave I’d say, ’Where’re you going?’ 

" ’Oh,’ they'd say, ‘we’re going to 
play golf.’ So I finally said, ‘Well. I got 
to try that, too,’ so I started going and 
got hooked and that was it. That was 
1930.” 

Not long after, Hope was on the same 
bill in New York with a young crooner 
named Crosby. They discovered their 
mutual interest in golf and started get- 
ting up in the morning with only a cou- 
ple of hours’ sleep and driving out to 
Van Cortlandt Park in The Bronx, wait- 
ing in line for three or four hours and 
finally having just enough time to play 
nine holes before they had to dash back 
downtown in time to make the first show. 

When Hope arrived in Hollywood to 
appear in Big Broadcast of 1938, he found 
Crosby already established on the same 
lot. During those early years together at 
Paramount, if Hope and Crosby were 


not on their respective sound stages, 
they could almost surely be found on 
the lawn in front of the executive offices 
practicing chip shots with their niblicks. 
Groaning in the background would be 
the studio gardener, watching the grass 
disappear. The studio brass accepted 
the vandalism stoically. If the boys were 
denied this little diversion, they would 
have been off the lot somewhere hitting 
practice balls at a driving range. 

Hope was not yet the golfer that Cros- 
by was. He had what is known in the 
trade as a manufactured swing, rather 
stiff with very little body movement. 
But then as now, Bob’s arms and wrists 
and hands were powerful, and he could 
hit the ball a long way — when and if it 
went straight. Bing, on the other hand, 
had the same long lazy swing he has 
today, and it carried him to three club 
championships at Lakeside, the golf 
club in the San Fernando Valley where 
most of the movie golfers congregated 
and the home course of both Hope and 
Crosby. Bob, who has never ceased to 
envy Bing’s swing, cracks: "You've got 
to be rich to have a swing like that." 

Anyone with a new golf tip could al- 
ways get Hope's ear. One such person 
was Bruce McCormick, a leading Cal- 
ifornia amateur, who is credited with 
teaching Bob his lethal, sliff-wristed 
putting style. Everyone who plays with 
Hope comes away marveling over his 
short game and his putting. Bing under- 
stands, though. "This stroke is closer 
to pool shots than any of the others,” 
he suggests, implying that Bob's youth- 
ful hours in the pool halls of Cleveland 
were not entirely misspent. 

Hope has taken lessons from just 
about all the great professionals of the 
day, including Ben Hogan. The one he 
credits with first putting him on the right 
track is Olin Dutra, the 1934 U.S. Open 
champion, who was teaching in southern 
California when Hope first went west. 
Later he studied under Ed Dudley, once 
the pro at Colorado Springs and the 
Augusta National. In 1949, when Ho- 
gan served a brief term as the resident 
pro at the Tamarisk Golf Club in Palm 
Springs, Hope renewed an old friendship. 
"The first time I ever met Ben," Hope 
recalls, "was during the war when 1 went 
to Topeka for a benefit. He was in the 
Air Force at the time, so I had him on 
my show. He really surprised me be- 
cause he was so great on radio. No mat- 
ter what he does, he wants to be per- 

continutd 
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clowning with cronies Crosby and Si- 
natra, Martin and Lewis at benefits years ago, 
Hope always turned serious once he teed off. 



feet, you know. I became friendly with 
him, and we played many a match after 
that, but he never started to teach me 
until he came to Tamarisk. I think he 
did a great deal for my game. I worked 
my handicap down to around six at the 
time.” 

Most recently Bob has been studying 
under George Fazio, who was the pro 
at the legendary Pine Valley in New Jer- 
sey, one of 18 golf clubs in Britain and 
the U.S. in which Hope maintains ac- 
tive membership. 

Late last year Fazio met Hope in New 
York for dinner, and well past midnight 
the two men set out on one of the long 
walks before bedtime to which Hope is 
addicted no matter where he finds him- 
self. As they walked, they would dis- 
cuss the finer points of the golf swing 
and then stop while Fazio demonstrated 
his pointers. The two became so en- 
grossed in what they were doing they 
were astonished when they looked up 
to find a crowd of a dozen or so curi- 
ous onlookers, including two policemen, 
gathered around. 

One of Hope’s favorite golfing com- 
panions is the Rev. C. Pardee Erdman, 
an Episcopalian clergyman who was an 
outstanding amateur golfer in California 
in his younger days. They met during a 
vacation trip that Bob and his wife Do- 
lores took to Pebble Beach some 20 years 
ago and they still play together frequent- 
ly in Palm Springs, where Erdman has 
a home. I n 1 959, when Hope was recover- 
ing from an eye operation, he and Erd- 
man set off on a six-week golfing hol- 
iday in Britain and the Continent that 
still ranks among Bob’s more memorable 
junkets. 

Erdman and Hope agreed to meet 
in New York the afternoon of the eve- 
ning they were to fly to London. Around 
3 p.m. Hope phoned Erdman and asked 
if he could be downstairs fully packed 
in 10 minutes although their plane was 
not to leave until 8. "We can run out 
to Dccpdalc and play a few holes be- 
fore we have to go to the airport,” Hope 
suggested. 

Hope’s enthusiasm for golf never 
ceased to amaze Erdman during their 
trip. At Gleneagles in Scotland, they 
played 36 holes a day and before leav- 
ing the country they motored over to 
St. Andrews, where even Hope was as- 
tounded to find some 2,000 people wait- 
ing to watch them tee off— not just the 
usual golfing gallery but children and 


women carrying babies. As many as 
1,000 of them followed the match, and 
Hope, who is always exhilarated by an 
audience, put on one of his best shows. 
At the 18th tee he otTered to stage a lit- 
tle trick-shot exhibition in which he 
would both slice and hook a drive to 
the middle of the fairway. The only trou- 
ble was that the intended hook, after 
starting off to the right, sliced instead 
and smashed into the window of a near- 
by building. 

While Hope was enjoying the atten- 
tions of some 5,000 people who were 
waiting for him at the 18th green, the 
owner of the broken window fought his 
way through the crowd, brandishing 
Hope’s ball. ‘Til pay. I’ll pay,” Hope 
shouted above the noise of the crowd, 
but that wasn’t what the man wanted. 
He wanted Bob’s autograph on the ball. 

Back in London, Hope and Erdman 
were having a late-aftemoon drink in 
their hotel room following a round of 
golf in the suburbs when Bob suddenly 
burst out with, “My God, I forgot that 
King.” He explained to Erdman that 
when King Baudouin of Belgium had 
visited Hollywood, he had invited Hope 
to play golf with him in his homeland. 
Hope thereupon grabbed the phone 
and asked the operator to get him the 
Royal Palace in Brussels. He was told 
that the King had gone home for the 
day. A few minutes later Hope’s phone 
rang, and it was the King inviting him 
to be in Brussels for lunch and golf the 
next day. 

The two travelers were met at the air- 
port by the King’s limousine, a dowdy 
Buick of indeterminate vintage. As they 
were being driven up the driveway of 
the Royal Golf Club they were followed 
by a Mercedes-Benz convertible with a 
young man at the wheel. It turned out 
to be the King, who bounded out of his 
own car to open the Buick 's door for 
Hope. 

After lunch, the usual first-tee bargain- 
ing began, and the inevitable question 
of stakes arose. “Well,” said Bob. “that 
palace of yours is a nice-looking build- 
ing. How about playing for that?” When 
the King demurred. Bob suggested "that 
secondhand Buick that brought us in 
from the airport.” 

The King may or may not have en- 
joyed the gag. Hope himself is not cer- 
tain. What he does remember is that it 
was a lovely day and that there were 1 8 
holes to be played. end 
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Beware of the sharp pencil. 



It can stick you. But good. For lowest bid is 
not always your best buy. 

Particularly in air conditioning where equip- 
ment becomes an integral part of your building. 

Real economy comes from extra years of 
service. And from savings in operation and 
maintenance. These can more than make up for 
possible differences in initial cost. 

Carrier starts with the sharpest pencil of all. 
Value. It's why more people put their confidence 
in Carrier than in any other make. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company 
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British Actress Hayley Mills 
was off making a film when her 
three-year-old greyhound bitch, 
a two-to-onc favorite, came in 
first at Hendon, Middlesex, but 
Hayley's father, mother and 
sister were on hand (below) to 
assure Quarrymount Star that 
she was indeed a good dog. Per- 
haps appreciating being appre- 
ciated, the bitch obligingly did 
it again four days later. Obvious- 
ly Hayley made the right deci- 
sion when she determined last 
year to Go Greyhound and 
bought Quarrymount Star from 
Hackney and Hendon Stadi- 
ums Ltd. 

Carel Stith, the Houston Oiler 
offensive tackle, and Bob Hohn, 
defensive back for the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, arc twain who can be 
said to have finally met in the 
hot stove league. Stith was visit- 
ing his wife's home town of Bea- 
trice, Neb., where he became 
involved in a cake-baking con- 
test. as was Hohn. a Beatrice 
policeman during the off season. 
The contest is a yearly event in 
which males of the southeast 
Nebraska community may par- 
ticipate, baking cakes to be auc- 
tioned off and, who knows. 



maybe even eaten, to raise mon- 
ey for the March of Dimes. 
Hohn's contribution was a three- 
layer chocolate cake. Stith's was 
a two- layer sour-cream choco- 
late job prettily topped with an 
oil derrick. On the whole, Steel- 
er Hohn seemed to enter the fray 
with more confidence — "I don't 
think Mr. Stith had ever held a 
mixing spoon before,” one of 
the presiding ladies said com- 
passionately — and the confi- 
dence proved justified when his 
cake sold for S40 and Stith's for 
only S25. However, both pro 
football players finished a long 
way behind the superintendent 
of the Beatrice school system, a 
gentleman whose cake went for 
$678.60 because Beatrice school 
children pooled their pennies to 
buy it. The Steelers and the Oil- 
ers didn't come across with a 
nickel for their teammates' en- 
tries. 

The leaseholder of a bar in Sun- 
nyvale, Calif, is suing the per- 
sons to whom he leased it. The 
defendants are said to have em- 
ployed topless dancers, contrary 
to the agreement under which 
the premises were rented to 
them, and the suit alleges that 
they, the defendants, "employed 
and engaged voluptuous women 
who, from the waist up, are 
unclothed, unrestrained, un- 
encumbered, unsupported, un- 
ashamed, unbosomed, unbri- 
dled and undaunted ...” and 
lots more. It is easy to under- 
stand why the plaintiff is dis- 
tressed— he is football's own 
Mr. Clean, Y. A. Tittle. It is less 
easy to understand what "unbo- 
somed" is doing in the charge 
against the defendants. 

Dr. Erich Segal teaches Greek 
tragedy, Latin poetry and com- 
parative literature at Yale, co- 
wrote the script for the Beatles' 
film Yellow Submarine, has two 
Broadway shows opening and 
is the choice of a French com- 
poser for a show in Paris. The 
30-year-old professor has two 



books being published— on Eu- 
ripides and Plautus — is at work 
on a third and commutes to 
Amsterdam to coach Dutch En- 
tertainer Toon Hermans for a 
possible future debut on the 
American stage. Running is Dr. 
Segal's usual exercise and, lucki- 
ly, he runs pretty fast. Give him 
three hours and he can knock 
off the 26-plus miles of the clas- 
sic marathon. Obviously, he 
has no time to waste. 

Eddie Arcaro was recently taken 
down a peg, which is a little 
tough for a man who is only 5' 
2" to begin with, but he han- 
dled it well. Arcaro was lunching 
with Sam Renick in a New York 
restaurant when the headwaiter 
came by their table to report 
that a cute little blonde in a mini- 
mini skirt had asked, "Who are 
those two short, interesting- 
looking men?" "Retired jockey 
Sam Renick," the headwaiter 
told her, "and Eddie Arcaro, 
the greatest jockey in America." 
The blonde said, "The greatest 
disc jockey?" Arcaro laughed 
and observed, “See how quickly 
they forget?" Don’t be silly, Ed- 
die. That blonde never knew in 
the first place. 

At one time the followers of 
South Africa's Prime Minister 
Balthazar Johannes Vorstcr 
(i above , with Gary Player) con- 


sidered surprising him with a 
nine-hole golf course for his holi- 
day retreat on the Cape coast, 
but it is a little difficult to build 
a golf course as a surprise, and 
the idea was abandoned. How- 
ever, the Prime Minister, an en- 
thusiastic golfer with a handicap 
of 12, manages to make do with 
the courses in Pretoria, Cape 
Town and Johannesburg, where 
he plays, for choice, in his croc- 
odile shoes and against his par- 
ticular hero, Gary Player. It is 
said that Vorster plays without 
much style but is good natured 
on the links. You couldn't prove 
the latter by our photograph. 

"On the whole, I don't believe 
people really realize that I do 
fly," Britain's Prince Philip said 
in a recent interview. He went 
on to observe rather gloomily, 
"I think there is a sort of residu- 
al attitude amongst people who 
don't fly that anybody with a 
title is much too stupid to do 
anything like that, and therefore 
they think that this is a great 
publicity gimmick ... if you 
look at any reports it usually 
says something, in a rather pa- 
tronising way— 'His Royal 
Highness was allowed to take 
the controls for part of the 
flight.' " That must certainly be 
irritating for an experienced 
pilot with several transatlantic 
flights to his credit. 
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Rest in peace; winter 
mournings needn't be. 

It's early in the day. You can 
feel your nostrils icing. You slide 
into the driver's seat, slide the 
ignition key in with one hand 
and cross the fingers of the other. 

The battery makes a noise, 
but the friendly growl of the 
engine isn’t there. You turn 
again. Again. Again. Pretty soon 
you've run out of turns. And 
things have turned for the 
worst. You've got a dead car 
on your hands. 

It might have been avoided. 
With STP r Oil Treatment. STP 
provides the extra lubrication 
motor oils alone don't. 

STP’s extra rioh formula won’t 


drain off engine parts overnight, 
won’t become stiff in the cold. 
STP clings to engine parts so 
steadfastly, they slide smoothly 
into motion on the most frigid 
of mornings. 

Racing champions and 
motorists alike know about 
STP’s extra lubrication. They use 
it to fight friction and wear 
in all seasons. They use it to 
keep their cars running smoother, 
stronger, quieter, longer. 

Have your service station add 
STP to your oil. 

And turning over that stone 
cold engine won't be a grave 
undertaking any more. 

A Scientifically Tested Product 
<m * Ditilion et SludtbihH Corporation 


The racer's edge 





"Fashions" in Scotch are fickle. Brands are 
“in" one era. And out the other. But when 
you've experienced enough to have acquired 
a taste for Scotch, fashions are for the social 
butterflies. You want a Scotch that delivers 
the taste of Scotch the whole highball 
through. Then, as long as you're up, 
get Grant's. A blend of 8-year-old masters... 
like Balvenie, Glenfiddich, and other 
superb scotches. Grant’s is proud to make 
a point of the Scotchness of its taste. 

Grant’s drinkers 
think Scotch 
tastes 


Settle down 
with Grant’s 


When you're 
through playing 
hop-Scotch... 



golf / Jack N/ck/aus 


An easy shot if you 
like wet socks 


When a golfer attempts a shot from shallow 
water, only one thing is certain: he is going to 
get wet. Actually, hitting a ball that is under 
water is not as difficult as you might think, 
though if the ball is more than a finger length 
below the surface, forget it. However, shallow 
water shots do present problems. First, there is 
the refraction angle— meaning that the sub- 
merged ball does not rest exactly where it seems 
to — so you should bend down and take a closer 
look at it. Also, the golf ball will seem larger 
than it is. Finally, you must remember not to 
touch the water with your club head either at 
address or during the backswing. If you do, it 
will cost you two strokes. Remembering all 
this, you can now play the shot. To get at the 
ball you want the blade of the club almost to 
cut or slide through the water. You do not 
want the blade to hit flush against the water 
because it will grab the club face, slowing the 
club and aborting the shot. So open the club 
face at address, making it as flat as possible. As 
you come into the ball, hit strongly with your 
right hand — forcing the club under and through 
the ball on a low, slicing trajectory. Follow 
through as you would for a sand shot, with 
your right hand under your left. All this will 
cause a big splash and get you wet. but, most 
important, it will get the ball out of the water. 


FRANCIS GOLDIN 


At address (top), do not touch surface with club head, a 
two-stroke penalty; and when swinging (bottom), keep 
face of club open so it will slice through water. 

© Joel Nlctlous. All rights reserved 
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basketball / William Johnson 


Collision on the new Underground Railroad 


Bob Presley came to California from Detroit via a secret transportation system that moves Negro athletes 
out of ahettos and into colleges around the country. For good or ill, it led to the wreck at Berkeley 


“The catalyzing force boiled up from 
* matters of seeming insignificance: a 
bushy head of hair worn as a badge of 
racial pride, a day of playing hookey 
from basketball practice, a sneering 
remark by a star player about his coach. 
But the widely publicized case of Bob 
Presley, 21, a 6' lOVi" Negro center for 
the University of California basketball 
team at Berkeley, has ramifications be- 


PRESLEYS “NATURAL LOOK" IN GYM 


yond the immediate events that fostered 
it. Indeed, it is symbolic — perhapsa near- 
perfect microcosm — of the combined 
bafflement and belligerence that has 
come to infect the relations between 
black and white races in America. 

Presley was born on the north side of 
Detroit, a vast urban jungle that be- 
came the fiery core of last summer's riots. 
Until he was in his mid-teens, Presley's 
world was almost devoid of contacts 
with white people, and during his early 
high school years he attended the Moore 
School for Boys, a predominantly Ne- 
gro institution set up especially for trou- 
bled or troublesome kids. Oddly enough, 
Moore School had no interscholastic 
sports program and when Presley was 
16, he was transferred to the nearly lily- 
white Pershing High School on Detroit’s 
east side — largely because he was already 
a lanky, graceful giant with obvious 
potential for becoming a fine basketball 
player. A Pershing coach. Will Robin- 
son, a Negro, tried desperately to keep 
Presley interested in getting an education 
by giving him lunch money and even 
driving him to school, but the youngster 
cut so many classes that he was suspend- 
ed after six weeks. “Pershing was 97 r 'J 
white,” Presley says now. “and I couldn't 
make the adjustment. At 16, it really 
hurts you when you can’t dress well and 
drive around in nice cars like the other 
kids." 

For the rest of that year he took a 
job reconditioning used cars, then en- 
rolled the following fall at Northern 
High, a classic ghetto-neighborhood 
school (there was one white youngster 
among some 2,000 students). Presley 
buckled down more or less, was a reserve 
center on a team that went to the state 
championship finals and did finish his 
sophomore year. Then things exploded. 
In October 1964 he came to school ri- 
otously drunk one morning, slugged a 
teacher and started a free-for-all that 
took four teachers and two squad cars 


of policemen to put down. In retrospect, 
Presley says, “I was wrong and very 
much ashamed of myself. It still both- 
ers me to think about it.” Of course, he 
was expelled from Northern, but he 
soon enrolled at still another Detroit 
school — and stayed for a grand total of 
four days. "Everyone started bugging 
me,” he recalls. "Kids wouldn't stop 
reminding me I had hit a teacher.” 

By now he was really drifting and 
disoriented, just another rootless ghetto 
kid facing a future of futility and frustra- 
tion — but there was still basketball. 
Presley spent the rest of that year work- 
ing out on playground courts, polishing 
his moves and his shots with such local 
stars as Bill Buntin and Mel Daniels. 
Clearly young Presley had all the nat- 
ural talent required to make it as a major- 
college basketball player. But he was 19 
and still had not started his junior year 
of high school. Detroit school officials 
had had more than enough of his re- 
calcitrant irresponsibility. 

During Presley's days at Moore School 
he had come under the wing of George 
Gaddy, 50, a physical education instruc- 
tor and manager of The Collegians, a 
local sports club for underprivileged 
kids. It was Gaddy who was instrumental 
in Presley's school transfers around 
Detroit, and now he was there to help 
again. “Of course. I refused to have 
anything to do with Presley until he 
straightened out,” says Gaddy. "Then I 
started to look for a school to place 
him. I've got a friend at Pasadena City 
College in California, and he put me in 
touch with some people at Mt. San Ja- 
cinto College in Banning [Calif.]. I don't 
know what their connection is at the 
University of California. Let's just say 
there are people at Banning who are 
interested in the basketball team. I don't 
know who paid Presley’s way out there; 
sometimes we have to beg money for 
that." 

At this point Bob Presley had become 
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a client of a mysterious but highly effi- 
cient network operating for Negro ath- 
letes who want to play college-level 
sports but simply do not have the grades, 
or the intelligence, or the disposition to 
meet the academic requirements. In a 
way, this is the Underground Railroad 
of the 20th century, a transportation 
system to move kids out of ghettos and 
into college — whether they have the 
basic qualifications or not. The operation 
is common knowledge to Negro coaches 
and athletes all over the country, and it 
is not exactly an unknown quantity to 
white recruiters at major colleges. It 
reaches far beyond Detroit, of course, 
but George Gaddy and Pershing Coach 
Will Robinson are both extremely ex- 
pert conductors on the line. 

"Coaches from all over the country 
write to me to ask me to recommend 
kids," says Gaddy. “They get their 
brains beat out by some team and they 
ask the rival coach, ‘Where did that great 
colored kid come from?' He tells them 
to write to me. I’ve got them spread all 
over— Texas, West Virginia, California, 
everywhere. I can’t speak all the names, 
there arc so many.” 

Some of the connections are with ju- 
nior colleges that can prime a kid — both 
academically and athletically — for en- 
trance into a big-time college. Other 
stations, such as the one used for Pres- 
ley, offer high school diplomas. "We 
save as many boys as we can," says 
Will Robinson. "Anybody who under- 
stands the problem of the ghetto Negro 
understands that the only way out of 
this mess is through education. It's the 
only way to change things. When it 
comes to high school diplomas for them, 
you can just get them, that's all. It de- 
pends on who you can touch. There’s no 
set formula for the way we handle these 
kids. We try to put them someplace 
where they'll have a chance." 

Bob Presley wound up at Salinas High 
School in northern California, where he 
roomed with five other Negro imports 
from Texas. He finished his junior year, 
went home for the summer, then moved 
to southern California, where he enrolled 
at both Mt. San Jacinto College (like 
other California JCs, it requires only 
that students be 18 years old) and at 
Banning High School, where he finally 
got his diploma not long before his 21st 
birthday. He then played on an excel- 
lent Mt. San Jacinto basketball team 
(its record was 25-5), finished the year 


with a C-plus average there and applied 
at the University of California. 

Despite Presley's bad record in De- 
troit, California Coach Rene Herrerias 
had had his eye on him from the moment 
he turned up at Salinas. Presley was eli- 
gible for entrance at Berkeley under a 
policy effective at all divisions of the 
California university and college system 
which allows 2^ of entering undergrad- 
uates to be admitted at a level below the 
usual academic requirements. Ideally, it 
is a fine rule, for it brings to college the 
kind of late-blooming student who strug- 
gled unsuccessfully through high school, 
only to grow into a solid academic citi- 
zen later on. This year, at Berkeley, there 
are 28 athletes among 160 freshman 
Two Percenters but, on occasion, there 
have been charges that the athletic de- 
partment "prostitutes" the intent of 
the rule. 

Obviously, in this case, the combina- 
tion of the Underground Railroad and 
the easy-entrance path to Berkeley raises 
a broad — and by no means new — ques- 
tion of academic ethics vs. cold oppor- 
tunism in college recruiting. Yet, possi- 
bly the end does justify the means. As 
Will Robinson says: “If we can get a 
boy one year of college, it's better than 
no years at all. Once in a while one 
stays long enough to catch the message, 
and anything is better than letting them 
go off the deep end when they drop out 
of high school." 

In a way, it is ironic that the Presley 
case should have happened at the Berke- 
ley campus because, despite the pleth- 
ora of other activist groups there, the 
angry organizers of Black Power have 
not been much in evidence. But there is 
an extreme, at times almost unreason- 
able, sensitivity these days toward any 
hints — real or imagined — of racial dis- 
crimination, and it does not take a pro- 
fessional militant to whip up a contro- 
versy. 

Presley feels that his “natural" hair 
style may have offended Herrerias and 
that this, as much as his cutting prac- 
tice and calling Herrerias incompetent, 
led two weeks ago to his "permanent” 
suspension from the team (it lasted no 
more than a few hours). Now Presley and 
the 25-member organization called the 
Black Athletes of the University of Cal- 
ifornia feel they have been victims of 
the white man's exploitation, that equali- 
ty exists on the playing field but not a 
step beyond. “Lack of recognition has 



been going on here for 25 years," says 
Presley. Whether this is true or not, the 
Negroes believe that it is; those who 
don't agree run the risk of being called 
Uncle Toms. 

At the moment there is at least an 
uneasy truce between blacks and whites 
on the basketball team, although Cal 
has lost three of its last five games. 
"From my view," says Cal Athletic Di- 
rector Pete Newell, “I would like to see 
the Presley case forgotten. But I realize 
that he is part of a national problem. I 
can’t know about his supervision or 
opportunities in early life, but it is plain 
that he is typical of the angry young 
men who come from such neighbor- 
hoods. If he is able to overcome some 
obstacles and finally find himself, he 
should be credited rather than blamed.” 

Sooner or later the Presley case will 
be forgotten. But amateur Negro ath- 
letes' charges of exploitation motivated 
by while men’s opportunism may just 
be beginning. They are likely to contin- 
ue as long as men are sought after and 
allowed to enroll in college only because 
of their athletic prowess. end 
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travel / Pamela Knight 


Sea 


change 


for a fine Mediterranean dish 


A Caribbean cruise aboard the ketch 'Eudroma' is a surprise package, with floodlit parties and adventurous 
meals put together by the young owners, who spear their own fish and make bouillabaisse on desert islands 


\A/hen you sail a few days food 
’ ’ does not matter, but after weeks 
at sea you tend to be choosy about what 
you cat,” remarked Sir Francis Chiches- 
ter at the end of his voyage around the 
world in Gipsy Moth IV. “When you 
cruise with us,” says Danielle de la Sa- 
bliere, “you are on board only a week 
or two. But Gerard and I are always 
here. The food has to be good all the 
time. ” 

Girard and Danielle own and oper- 
ate a 64-foot ketch, the Eudroma , which 
earns its keep, and theirs, in the groovi- 
est way its owners have been able to 
think up — by charter cruises in the Ca- 
ribbean. Gerard is the sailor and Danielle 
the chef, and, fortunately for the charter- 
ers, Danielle is just as choosy as Sir 
Francis. 

A charter cruise is a relaxing vaca- 
tion— mostly swimming, sunbathing, 
skin diving and sitting around picking 
up seashells. Eudroma sails the Carib- 
bean route between the Virgin Islands 
and Grenada, making stops for sightsee- 
ing and shopping in calm and beautiful 
anchorages at Antigua, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia and 
St. Vincent. The tempo varies from is- 
land to island: one day a beach picnic 
in the Grenadines with only the lizards 
and the yellow-breasted sugarbirds for 
company; later a party at Nelson’s Dock- 
yard in Antigua complete with the gong- 
like rhythms of the BOAC Speedbird 
Harmonates steel band and son et lu- 
miire effects in the harbor. 

As Eudroma cruises up and down the 
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island chain, Danielle shops for food 
and plans the meals. Her menus are as 
varied and exotic as the island markets. 
There is plenty to choose from: French 
food flown into Guadeloupe and Marti- 
nique, a fantastic fish market in An- 
tigua, a huge American supermarket in 
the Virgin Islands, land crabs and sea 
eggs in St. Lucia, flying fish that leap 
aboard and crayfish speared by Girard. 

“I have to improvise,” says Danielle. 
“I ask our guests what they like, and 
then I hope I can buy it. You can sail 
around for a week looking for fresh let- 
tuce or a pound of tomatoes. Only in 
Guadeloupe and Martinique am I sure 
to find them. So many of the islands 
are too dry to grow anything but tropi- 
cal fruit and vegetables — the Grenada 
market sells mostly nutmegs, and St. 
Vincent grows nothing but arrowroot. 
The first time 1 saw the American su- 
permarket in St. Thomas I went wild 
and spent S300!” 

But for fruit and vegetables Danielle 
prefers St. Lucia and the French islands. 
“The Pointe-^-Pitre market has every- 
thing," she says. “It’s both French and 
creole. I have to drive right across Gua- 
deloupe to get there, because we anchor 
on the other side, at Anse Deshaies. But 
it’s worth it. The fruit tastes better than 
anywhere else. They even fly in lettuce, 
fresh, thick cream and haricots verts 
from France. Right next to them there 
are land crabs, with their feet tied up in 
sugarcane leaves so they won’t walk 
off.” 

Unlike many cooks afloat, Danielle 


does not rely heavily on cans — nor does 
she have a freezer. Instead she buys top- 
quality, superfresh food and backs it up 
with canned fruit juices and a few veg- 
etables, such as asparagus, hearts of 
palm and celery, to make lunchtime 
salads when the island markets run dry. 
Tea and coffee, herbs and spices, oil 
and vinegar and a vast restaurant-size 
jar of hot French mustard complete the 
permanent collection. “I can’t keep too 
much around anyway,” Danielle says. 
“I have worse storage problems than a 
girl in a Pullman kitchen in Manhattan.” 

Danielle was raised in Belgium, and 
she met French-bom Gerard in Sicily, 
where he was leader of the Club M6di- 
terran^e village in Cefalu. They were 
married in 1966, and one of their wed- 
ding presents was Eudroma. Along with 
Eudroma came a cookbook. La Cuisine 
est un Jeu d'Enfants ( Cooking Is Child's 
Play ) by Michel Oliver, published in 
translation in the U.S. by Random 
House. 

They began life afloat In the Med- 
iterranean and then sailed across the 
Atlantic to Antigua, where they joined 
V.E.B. Nicholson’s fleet of 37 sailing 
ships available for hire. 

Eudroma is a Marconi-rigged ketch 
with a 100-hp marine diesel inside. She 
was designed by Fred Shepherd and 
built in England in 1937, which makes 
her older than either of her two owners. 
She is a double-ender — a style particular- 
ly favored by Shepherd — and sleeps six 
in comparative comfort. The charter fee 
for the boat is SI, 253 a week continued 

getting ready for guests, Girard and 
Danielle de la Sabliire (above) buy provisions 
in the market of Pointc-k-Pitrc, Guadeloupe. 
Their ketch, Eudroma (right), is the floodlit 
setting for a steel-band welcome to skippers 
and charterers at home base in Antigua. 
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from Dec. 15 through May 1, $994 off 
season. Fuel, operating expenses and 
Danielle’s marvelous meals are extra: a 
flat $8 per guest per day. 

A sail around the world with Gerard 
and Danielle would be no gastronomic 
hardship. Danielle has a splendid sense 
of organization and will produce fondue 
bourguignonne or stuffed land crabs with 
equal aplomb. Unlike Sir Francis she 
does not need to bake her own bread, 
since Martinique supplies French bread 
as good as that of Paris (and also the 
best rum in the Caribbean). 

Gerard is as much at home underwater 
as Danielle is in the galley. He teaches 
his charter parties skin diving and leads 
them on fascinating explorations of the 
coral reefs. The fish are there but, for- 
tunately for skin divers and unfortunate- 
ly for anglers, they are so well fed they 
aren’t very hungry. To catch a fish in the 
Caribbean a spear is better than a fight- 
ing chair. Gerard allows himself to be 
pushed into the water to spear the small- 
er, striped and spotted fish — angelfish, 
chub, doctorfish, snapper, parrot fish, 
grouper and butterfish — that Danielle 
needs to make a creole bouillabaisse. 

Bouillabaisse, like General de Gaulle, 
is the subject of endless lively discussion 
on the part of the experts. To hear some 
talk, any bouillabaisse made outside the 
city limits of Marseille is doomed to 
failure since it lacks the rascasse, a fish 
of alarming aspect that is the soul of 
the dish and supposedly is found only 
in that particular corner of the Med- 
iterranean. But Danielle, a girl with a 
mind of her own, aided by Gerard, who 
was born at the other end of France 
from Marseille, believes that the secret 
of a perfect bouillabaisse is not fish from 
Marseille but fish fresh from the sea — 
any sea. "There must be many kinds of 
fish,” says Danielle. "The flavor of the 
soup depends on this. So I make it only 
when Gerard spears a lot of fish and we 
have a lot of guests aboard.” 

Danielle cooks her bouillabaisse on 
the beach, in a large enameled casserole 
on a bonfire. She picks up her ingre- 
dients in the course of the cruise — veg- 
etables and fresh herbs from Martinique 
or the Pointe-a-Pitre market in Guade- 


CARIBBEAN BOUILLABAISSE USeS IDUlt jcolorcd 

angelfish, doctorfish and parrot fish. Olive 
oil, vegetables, herbs and spices do not change 
in the creole version of a famed French dish. 


loupe; saffron, the spice that gives the 
soup its color and character, she finds 
in St. Croix. Olive oil is one of her per- 
manent stores. 

While the guests drink planter's 
punches and let the sand slip through 
their fingers and Danielle sits in her bi- 
kini crushing garlic for the sauce rouille 
that traditionally accompanies bouilla- 
baisse, Gerard lights the fire and scales 
and cleans the fish he has caught. If he 
has speared langoustes (the Caribbean 
lobster or crayfish) these go into the 
soup, too, although they are not strictly 
necessary. He cuts the big fish in thick 
slices, leaves the small ones whole and 
divides them into two groups, the firm 
and the flaky. The more delicate fish go 
into the pot last. 

A bouillabaisse must cook very quick- 
ly — the casserole is half in the fire — and 
in 1 5 or 20 minutes it is ready to be la- 
dled into soup plates over slices of French 
bread. Eudroma's guests gather around 
and taste. Served on a small scalloped 
beach, shaded by mango and breadfruit 
trees, bouillabaisse has undergone a sea 
change. Marseille seems a long way 
away. 



Excitingly new, surprisingly 
different aromatic pipe tobacco! 



Bouillabaisse is a dish that travels well, and 
can be made with equal success using Medi- 
iterranean, Caribbean or North American 
fish. In the U.S. redfish is a good substitute 
for the elusive rascasse. The accompany- 
ing sauce is made in Marseille either from 
homemade mayonnaise or from a mixture 
of olive oil and bread crumbs, seasoned with 
garlic, pimiento and cayenne. Here is a varia- 
tion on theclassic recipe, using a commercial 
mayonnaise, which acts as a stabilizer. A 
hot-weather bouillabaisse calls for a sauce 
that will stand up under the sun. 

SAUCE ROUILLE 
2 tablespoons prepared mayonnaise 
1 teaspoon hot French mustard 

1 egg yolk 

t/z teaspoon vinegar 
t/s cup olive oil 

2 large garlic cloves, crushed 
] roasted red pepper, crushed 
t/g teaspoon cayenne pepper 
Salt, black pepper 

Beat the mustard and egg yolk into the may- 
onnaise. Then add the vinegar and the olive 
oil, slowly. Stir in the garlic and red pepper. 
Season with cayenne pepper, a little black 
pepper and salt to taste. end 
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The weather never looked better. 
Taylor's spun-brass case barometer 
makes perfect company for club, 
boat or den. Navy style has finest 
temperature compensated move- 
ment. Six dial calibrations available. 
$69.50. Other barometers $9.95 
to $75.00. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Asheville, N. C. 28806 
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In sweeping the Daytona 24-hour race some rugged German sports cars demonstrated that they are the 
threats of the year in the altered game of endurance racing. With the big cars of 1967 ruled out, the cry is: 

Achtung! Achtung! The Porsches are coming ! 


“There was consternation in America 
* last summer when the Poobahs of 
auto racing suddenly changed the rules 
for sports-car endurance events, barring 
the big Fords. Fcrraris and Chaparrals 
that had given Le Mans and the other 
classic races some of their most exciting 
hours. Firing the stars of the show, it was 
thought here, came as close as a major 
element of auto racing has ever come to 
cutting its own throat. When the new sea- 
son began last weekend with the 24-hour 
race at Daytona Beach, Fla. the question 
was: How much blood had the patient 
lost? The answer is: plenty. 

The only truly happy man at Daytona 
was Count Huschkc von Hanstcin. the 
director of racing for Germany's Porsche 
works, who watched the drivers of his 
long-tailed 2. 2-liter 907 coupes sweep the 
first three places, led to victory by Vic El- 
ford of England (who two weeks ago won 
the Monte Carlo rally for Porsche) and 
German codrivers Jochen Neerpasch 
and Rolf Stommelen. The one positive 
result of the race is that Porsche — long 
overshadowed by the bigger cars despite 
its excellence and its consistency in win- 
ning prizes for medium-sized engines— 
is now the endurance star and may re- 
main so all season long. 

Without Enzo Ferrari and that De- 
troit swinger Henry Ford II throwing 
hot sparkplugs at each other and at lanky 
Jim Hall’s shiftless Chaparrals, the beach 


was long on talk and short on quality 
racers. Nearly everybody found some 
excuse to bad-mouth the rulesmongers 
of the International Automobile Federa- 
tion. Driver Mario Andretti said dis- 
creetly, ''It’s awfully quiet down here 
this year, isn't it?” Mark Donohue was 
more emphatic: "What they did is aw- 
ful. It knocks the American manufac- 
turers right out of international racing." 

And in his big office overlooking his 
speedway domain Promoter Bill France 
grumbled, "They didn't give enough 
warning. It would have been nice to have 
the Fords. Ferraris and Chaparrals 
around at least for our race and Se- 
bring.” 

As a hedge against not having enough 
cars at the starting grid — a real possibili- 
ty considering the equipment that did 
show up — France incorporated the sea- 
son's first Trans-American sedan race 
for Mustangs, Camaros, Darts and the 
like into the 24 hours. Good thing, too. 
Twenty-three of the 63 starters were 
Trans-Am cars, and won't it be a shock 
to the Le Mans people when those cars 
don't show up for their race in June? 
Even so, there were really only three 
hot Trans-Am cars of the larger size: 
two Mustangs entered by Carroll Shel- 
by and a Camaro fixed up by Roger 
Penske. 

A second Camaro was entered by Day- 
tona's own Smokey Yunick, to be driv- 


en by Hall and Bruce McLaren. But 
Smokey seems to have this problem 
with technical inspections. When the 
Sports Car Club of America tech boys 
presented him with a long list of mod- 
ifications he would have to make he 
mumbled something like, "Forget it, 
fellas," from the depths of his Stetson, 
and took the car back to "the best damn 
garage in town." 

That left most of the prerace entertain- 
ment to the Howmct TX. a racer that 
uses a Continental turbine and emits 
what is coming to be known as the Andy 
Granatelli whine — Andy being the man 
who shook Indianapolis with his tur- 
bine. Howmct is a cute way of saying 
know-tow in metals. The Howmet Cor- 
poration. which makes everything from 
sophisticated turbine blades to artificial 
joints for people who break their own 
(most notable patients: Casey Stengel, 
and Arthur Godfrey), entered the 24 
hours of Daytona as a technical exer- 
cise. When the FIA announced in No- 
vember a formula that made the car 
eligible to run in the prototype class, 
there were some dreams of glory. 

Howmet came to Daytona with two 
cars, a racer and a show car, and two 
drivers, Dick Thompson and Ed Low- 
ther. In practice on Wednesday the rac- 
er’s engine failed. Thompson, who was 
driving, said, "I thought the whole car 
was gone. It made a terrible bang.” That 
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eliminated the race car, but 48 hours 
later the show car was ready to go, and 
Thompson qualified it at 113.21 mph, 
a surprising seventh best. That put it 
ahead of the factory Alfa Romeos, the 
only other cars, besides the better Trans- 
Am racers, with a serious chance to give 
Porsche any challenge, and the Alfas’ 
two-liter engines were giving away horse- 
power to the larger Porsche 907s. 

But the Porsche people, from Von 
Hanstein on down, did not appear con- 
cerned about the FIA, turbines or any- 
thing else. In fact, their garage area was 
a picture of Teutonic precision and se- 
renity all week. Elford said, "We're 
running at about 8,200 rpm, which is 
quite low. Over that, we get fined." 

During qualifying on Friday the 
Porsche 907s went out early in the morn- 
ing and got into the race in third through 
sixth positions, trailing a pair of Eng- 
lish-entered Ford GT-40s that included 
the pole car driven by Belgian Jackie 
Ickx at 119.37 mph. The GT-40 is a 
grand louring car, not to be confused 
with the Le Mans-winning Ford Mark 
IV. Ickx's speed was 2.5 mph faster than 
the quickest Porsche, but nobody on the 
Porsche team worried about the speed of 
a car of doubtful stamina. During the last 
practice session before qualifying, the 
four long-tailed cars were resting quietly 
under plastic shrouds. The entire Porsche 
crew had taken the day off to visit Cape 
Kennedy. Everybody else could have 
spent the week there, too. for all the good 
their preparations did them. 

The whole thing wasn't quite that 
easy, but the two problems the Porsche 
team had — a massive accident and a 
broken throttle linkage — were more its 
own doing than anything else. As expect- 
ed, Ickx, in the GT-40, took the lead 
when the cars got sorted out after the 
start at 3 p.m. Saturday. He held it for 
two and one-half hours, or until Co- 
driver Brian Redman took over and 
discovered his transmission had broken 
down. Then the second GT-40, driven 
by Paul Hawkins and David Hobbs, 
went ahead and set a hot pace until just 
before midnight, when a brake-pad 
change took an inexplicable 40 minutes 
and let three factory Porsches into the 
first three positions. From then on it 
was just a matter of waiting around 
through the long, cold night and a very 
hot Sunday to see which Porsche would 
take the checkered flag. 

In the fourth hour the only serious 


accident occurred. It was a beaut and 
very nearly cut the Porsche team in half. 
Gerhardt Mitter, in Car No. 53, spun 
on an oil slick near the end of the tri- 
oval straight, punctured a tire and flipped 
at 120 mph. Coming behind, Masten 
Gregory — in one of two outclassed Fer- 
raris entered by Enzo’s man in New 
York, Luigi Chinetti — spun and flipped, 
and behind Gregory a private Porsche, 
driven by Dieter Spoerry, spun and 
wound up wrecked against the outside 
wall. The first car to reach the debris was 
Elford in Porsche No. 54. "1 couldn’t see 
a thing except dust," he said. "But I 
didn't have much choice as to where to 
go." Fortunately he went low, avoided 
Spoerry by inches and continued on. 

Then around 1 1 a.m. Sunday the throt- 
tle linkage on Jo Siffert's leading Porsche 
broke, and he spent nearly half an hour 
getting that back together and in the 
process gave up the lead to the Elford 
car for good. He completed 2,526 miles 
at an average speed of 106.697 mph. 

The turbine made an excellent, but 
short-lived, showing. Thompson moved 
it from seventh place to fourth during 
the first hour; but the throttle stuck when 
Lowther took his first driving turn and 
the grand experiment wound up against 
the wall and out of the race. 

In the Trans-American division 
Penske's Camaro led early, until a 
cylinder head let go. The Horst Kwech- 
Allan Moffat Shelby Mustang had a 
suspension failure, and the other Shelby 
car, driven by Jerry Titus and Ronnie 
Bucknum, coasted home an easy class 
winner, fourth overall but some 165 
miles behind the winning Porsche. An- 
other Porsche was the Trans- Am two- 
liter winner. 

The Alfas were never really in the 
race. This was their first serious venture 
in years, and a lot of bugs needed to be 
worked out, both in the engines and 
among the pit crews, who attacked the 
racers with operatic inefficiency. 

Although the race lacked the excite- 
ment of the previous Ford-Ferrari duels, 
there was at least some heartening news 
for European fans. Both Porsche and 
Alfa are working on engines right at the 
three-liter maximum, and there is a good 
chance that one or maybe both facto- 
ries will have them ready for the Sc- 
bring 12 Hours on March 16. If not by 
then, surely by Le Mans in June. The 
patient will live, but a transfusion is 
indicated. end 
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Old 

Lionina 
New Land 

Kenya’s most famous white hunter, Harry Selby, 
has emigrated to Botswana. On safari there he 
explains the move, takes stock of his future and 
watches an SI writer shoot the tail off an impala 

BY JOHN UNDERWOOD 

Illustrations by Saul Lambsrt 
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The watering hole at the edge of the swamp at Maun is 
called Riley's Hotel. It is one story tall and sprawls — but 
not far— under a corrugated iron roof. There is a fence 
around it to keep animals out, and the bleached skull of 
an old bull elephant lies in the gray sand beside the gate 
like a sentry. White hunters used to come in there on Sat- 
urday night and order a beer and shoot a hole in the 
ceiling, but in these more sophisticated times Riley's now 
knows some refinement. Moving pictures of fairly recent 
import are shown on Friday nights, and on Sunday the 
Methodist bishop sets up an altar and conducts services. 
But Saturday night remains reasonably unchallenged. The 
suspicion is that more beer per capita is consumed on a 
Saturday night at Riley's than anyplace in the world, and 
the white hunters in from the bush sit around and tell 
stories of climbing in and out of the tents of clients' wives, 
and stories that are closer — well, somewhat closer — to the 
truth. Viz.: Lionel Palmer was charged by three lions 
simultaneously. Calm as a judge, he gauged the distance 
and foot speed of each lion and shot them in scientific 
sequence, leading off with the fastest, and when he worked 
the bolt and pulled the trigger on No. 3 the barrel was 
down the beast's throat. 

One Saturday night not long ago two young hunters 
named Daryl Dandridge and Dougie Wright got caught 
up in a hunters’ debate on the terrors of the swamp — 
the Okavango Swamps in northern Botswana consist of 
6,500 square miles of crocodiles, hyenas, lions, buffalo 
and tsetse flies and, accepting a dare (no cash involved), 
set out straight away to tackle the 1 50-mile crossing from 
Maun to Shakawe with nothing more than the knives on 
their belts. They emerged six days later on the other side 
of the swamp, stone sober. 

We had not come to Maun to find Riley's, of course. 
Riley's was a bonus. We had come to Maun to find Harry 
Selby, to hunt with him in a land most Americans have 
never heard of. Those who have would be hard put to lay 
a finger to it on a map. Harry Selby has been called the 
best of the great white hunters, and he may be the last in 
that classic sense, because the white-hunter business is not 
what it used to be. Raised on a farm in Kenya, Harry 
Selby shot his first antelope at 8, his first elephant at 14. 
He could speak Swahili in three dialects by early adoles- 
cence. He fought Mau Mau (between safaris) as a young 
white hunter and was panegyrized in books by Robert 
Ruark. Though still a young man, now 43, Selby had 
presumably migrated some 1,400 miles southwest to Bot- 
swana to shoot out his years keeping black-maned lions 
off the necks of his clients. Ruark had written in a column 
that Selby was thrown out of Kenya when the country 
gained independence and the Mau Mau faction sought 
reprisals against former enemies. Ruark was himself perso- 
na non grata in Kenya because of his book Uhuru. In any 
case, Selby had come to Botswana and set up a depot for 


Ker, Downey & Selby Safaris in Maun and had, in fact, 
nursed the white-hunter business there to a marginal pros- 
perity. In light of the fading eminence of Kenya as the 
center of hunting in Africa, Botswana was virgin territory, 
rich in game — a bright prospect. 

The porter at Riley's came for us at 6:30 a.m., came 
without knocking into the room, with just a gentle “good 
morning, morena, good morn-ning,” bringing cups of 
steaming black liquid that could, if taken hastily, cau- 
terize the throat — tea for Peter Hawthorne and coffee for 
me. It is a fine old African custom to be aroused before 
dawn with something to scald you into action. Peter Haw- 
thorne, the arranger of our safari, had met Selby in Nai- 
robi after the Mau Mau uprising. Hawthorne works out 
of Johannesburg, South Africa as a correspondent for an 
incongruous assortment of periodicals, a job that has 
caused him to develop the writing style of a chameleon. 

We had made it up from Johannesburg to Maun by 
two-engine chartered plane the afternoon before, flying 
the 500 miles directly over the burning Kalahari Desert, 
the heat rising up to shake the small plane. The Kalahari 
is two-thirds of Botswana. It is a vast sandy scrubland, 
ugly as a bed sore. It is where the tiny crinkled yellow- 
brown aborigines known as Bushmen have made their last 
stand against encroaching civilization, speaking in the 
clucking tongue of turkeys, eating lizards, hunting with 
bows and arrows and enduring the probing of fascinated 
anthropologists. The Kalahari is so remote that single- 
engine aircraft coming from the south arc required to take 
the milk route around, following the railroad tracks, check- 
ing in at Francistown on the fertile eastern edge of Bot- 
swana, and then on to Maun. 

Botswana was called Bechuanaland, a protectorate of 
Great Britain, until granted independence in late 1966. It 
is now a republic, ruled by a black president, Sir Seretse 
Khama, with his white English-born wife, a former Lon- 
don secretary named Ruth Williams. The blacks call her 
Queen Ruth. Botswana is roughly the size of Kenya, but 
it is landlocked and its population is less than 600,000 — 
about 2 Vi people per square mile. No more than 4,000 are 
white. The economy is red. In a continuing effort to 
improve it, Seretse Khama walks a diplomatic tightrope 
between white South Africa to the south, Rhodesia to the 
east and black Africa to the north. He seems to get along 
with them all, an extraordinary contortion on a confused 
and confusing continent. He is, in the bargain, a devout 
anti-Communist. 

We did not really have to risk the Kalahari, Peter said. 
We could have chartered in from Salisbury in Rhodesia, 
or down from Livingstone in Zambia, to rendezvous with 
Harry at Victoria Falls, where that largest of the world’s 
great cataracts tumbles out of the Zambezi River. “Or for 
some real adventure we could have come up from Francis- 
town on the new road which was built with a Yankee- 
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dollar loan. It is a dirt road, like they all are. Yellow dust. 
There's one petrol pump the 320 miles of it, but you can 
make it through the Makarikari Salt Pans and the mo- 
pane trees now with nary a flat, and that’s a very nice 
improvement. The old road was the worst I have ever 
seen. Zt could take 18 hours or three weeks, depending on 
conditions. I might have been able to show you the differ- 
ence between a wildebeest and a camel-thorn tree en route, 
or maybe we would have stumbled onto some terrorists 
with Chinese guns on their way south.” 

Harry had met us when we put down at the flat grassy 
strip that serves as the Maun airport on the previous after- 
noon, checked us into Riley’s, then returned later to take 
us home for dinner. There was immediate rapport. The 
presence of Harry rather than the appearance is reassur- 
ing. He is not tall, no more than 5' 10 ", though his legs 
are thick and his hands and forearms ample. His hand- 
some smile comes quickly, from a mouth turned down at 
the sides. He has the sloping, soulful eyes of a spaniel, and 
they miss nothing. He is capable of great charm, cultivat- 
ed by many evenings at campfires explaining why Mr. 
Elephant is really king of beasts and Mr. Lion just a 
rogue. He rises to a discussion in fine style. 

Selby’s English has an East African-colonial polish, as 
opposed to the more slack-tongued South African or 
Australian. He is unfailingly courteous, and, as with most 
unfailingly courteous people, he is at times inscrutable. To 
illustrate. If I missed a shot I should have made — which 
was to happen in the days ahead — he would say, “Oh, 
bad luck,” or, “just a hair too high." There is at least one 
white hunter in Botswana who would not let so fine an 
opportunity go by. This colorful character once aban- 


doned a couple in the bush when they froze on a shot. 
“Are you paralyzed?” he shouted, and stalked off. They 
found their way back by the noise of his cursing — one of 
his boys had let a rhino bang into the car while they were 
gone. A client kept asking this hunter the same questions 
over and over. The hunter threw up his hands, “Why 
don’t you buy yourself a bloody notebook and write these 
bloody answers down ?” The impression is that Harry 
Selby would never snap, growl or abandon. Nor would he 
pass out gratuitous praise. The impression is of a man 
with a powerful engine room, but on the surface he is 
serene and smooth-sailing. 

The Selby house is on the outskirts of Maun. It is part 
of the Ker-Downey-Selby compound, fence enclosed, 
where there are tool and supply sheds, heavy equipment, a 
cleaning-and-crating area for the shipment of trophies and 
skins to successful clients and the house of another K-D-S 
hunter, David Sandeburg. Selby came alone in 1 963 to set 
up shop; he now has four associate white hunters. The 
compound was leased from an outfit that used it to pro- 
cess native labor for the gold mines in South Africa. The 
large house, with the familiar corrugated iron roof, backs 
onto the river, actually the edge of the swamp, and, like 
all rivers of the Okavango, it is clear and cool and invit- 
ing. The Selbys swim in it, being careful of the crocodiles. 

The yard is shaded with poinsettia and oleander trees, 
frangipani and citrus. “Do you like grapefruit?” Harry 
said, pulling down one of brilliant color. “We will pick 
some for our breakfasts in camp.” He was an attentive 
host, hopping up and down to replenish the cashews or 
pour another drink as we sat on the terrace to watch the 
sun splash through the acacia trees and into the swamp. 
For himself, it was always Coke. An ulcer put him on the 
wagon seven years ago and he stayed there. 

Except for the huge carcass of a Kodiak bear Harry 
had shot in Alaska and laid out on the veranda floor, the 
place is missing the horns and heads you would expect in 
a great white hunter's house. Harry said he was never 
much for collecting. “Can you imagine sitting down to 
dinner and having those bloody things staring you in the 
face?” He said the good ones he had bagged in East Afri- 
ca had been passed on for safekeeping to an American 
friend, John Mecom. Mecom owns the New Orleans Saints 
of the National Football League. He is one of Selby’s 
regular clients. Others have been Walter O’Malley, Lau- 
ritz Melchior, the Maharaja of Jaipur, Prince Stanislaus 
Radziwill and ex-President Aleman of Mexico. Mecom 
has been trying to talk Harry across the Atlantic to run a 
game farm in Texas. Harry has been to Texas. 

The Selbys are four of the 60 whites who live in Maun. 
Harry married the tiny blond Miki during the Mau Mau 
emergency in Kenya. She was a stewardess for South 
African Airways when they met in Nairobi. There are two 
children — Mark, 13, a skinny big-eyed lad who just the 
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week before had shot his first elephant, and Gail, 8, a 
tomboy who was growing a couple of teeth to fill a va- 
cancy in front. 

“Why Botswana?” I asked him as he circled again with 
the cashews. 

“Well, in the first place, Donald Ker and Sid Downey 
knew its potential, and we couldn’t just send anybody. We 
had to send a director. I was not averse to moving south.” 
He sat down and crossed his legs and put a handful of 
nuts in his mouth. “I quite liked the idea, in fact. I had 
begun to think that there was not a whole lot of future in 
Kenya. The game was getting scarcer, and they had closed 
the Northern Frontier to hunting. Started controlling the 
tsetse fly and opening it up for farming. You eradicate the 
tsetse fly and the African moves in with his cattle, and the 
game goes. It would be wrong to say hunting is no longer 
good there, because it is good. Clients are being satisfied. 
But the game in East Africa has been under great pressure 
for the last 25, 26 years. For example, there are very few 
places you can still hunt rhino. People just have to accept 
it — you can’t or won’t get certain animals. On my first 
safari in 1946 we turned up 18 lions before we shot one. It 
wasn’t being blase. It was just what everyone did. You 
shopped around and picked the one you wanted. We do it 
here if we're looking for a good impala head. Lions used 
to be classified as vermin in East Africa and you shot all 
you wanted. Now they’re on an expensive special license. 

“I do miss Kenya, of course. It is a beautiful country, 
with its mountains and its great plains, and, of course, it 
is home. The country here, for the most part, is so flat 
you see a 20-foot rise and your ears pop. Still, it has its 
beauty, and we were fortunate in our transition that there 
was not a great change. Life is very similar. There is certain- 
ly no social life. If Miki missed that she would go absolute- 
ly mad, but she does not. She likes the bush. For someone 
dependent on others, Maun would be a disaster. We get 
by because we are self-sufficient. We make our own bricks 
from natural sand. I absolutely love carpentry and mechan- 
ics. I am happy breaking down an engine, grease to my 
elbows. 

“The best thing about it is we see each other far more 
than we did in East Africa. We do not have those tre- 
mendous distances separating us. In Kenya sometimes, 
and in Tanganyika, a safari might be 1,700, 1,800 miles 
away, sometimes four days’ traveling time. You might just 
as well be on the other side of the bloody world.” 

“Then you weren’t thrown out of Kenya?” 

“I promise you that is completely untrue. I don’t know 
where Bob Ruark got that story. He could not have been 
more wrong. I left on my own free will. There was certain- 
ly no fear of Mau Mau reprisal. I can go back when I 
please. And I do. I still carry my British passport. K-D-S 
is still based in Nairobi. Seven-eighths of our business is 
there, including an interest in the Tree Tops Hotel, the 


game lodge built in a tree. My shares of the company are 
in Kenya. I was never asked to leave, and there is always 
the possibility I will someday go back.” 

The sun was long down. The eating turned from cash- 
ews on the stoop to curry on the screen-enclosed veranda 
and the conversation to more immediate concerns. We 
asked what Was out there waiting for us. There were all 
sorts of pleasant things, Harry said. He told of having just 
beaten off a debilitating case of bilharzia, contracted from 
a worm in the water. “You can get it just washing your 
hands,” Miki said cheerfully. Harry said the sleeping- 
sickness scare from tsetse fly bites was quite overrated, 
that the two men who had died, the white hunter and the 
client, would have been all right if they’d been less stub- 
born and rushed on back to Maun. “The whole thing was 
blown up out of proportion because they were safari peo- 
ple. Actually we get far less sleeping sickness here than 
they do in Tanganyika, only 102 cases out of 550,000 peo- 
ple two years ago.” 

nftiki said to be sure and pound our shoes on the ground 
in the morning, heels down, in case a stray scorpion moved 
in during the night. Harry said not to worry about ma- 
laria, that the whole Selby family had had malaria at one 
time or another and it was easy to shake. And the mam- 
ba? The little green snake that can kill you in five min- 
utes? Don’t give it a thought. You seldom see one. Be- 
sides, there was this terrific snakebite kit. “In fact,” Harry 
said, “the doctor tells me we’re better equipped in the 
field than the Maun hospital.” 

He said there hadn’t been many man-eating lions around 
this part of the world since they built the railroad in 
Kenya. Then the lions used to come into the railroad 
shacks at night, put their back paws on the lower bunk, 
their front paws on the middle bunk, and lift the man of 
their choice off the top. 

I asked Miki if scaring the daylights out of the clients 
was regular first-night fare or was this a special treat. 

“Oh, my, no,” she said sweetly. “We just don’t con- 
sider you clients at all.” 

“Besides,” said Harry, “you met our flying doctor, the 
big fellow at the airstrip who was wrestling with that stub- 
born gate?” 

“Ripped the bloody gate off with his bare hands is 
what he did," said Peter. 

“That’s him,” said Harry. “His specialty is flying 14 
feet off the ground and taking the tops off trees on take- 
offs. He’ll rescue you from anything.” 

“That’s very comforting,” said Peter. 

We finished our early-morning tea and coffee, pounded 
our shoes, heels down, on the floor at Riley’s and went 
out to meet Harry. The Land Rover was loaded with our 
gear and more supplies. The big lorry had gone on ahead 
with 518,000 worth of camp equipment, including a large 
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refrigerator (“icccubesfortheginand tonic!” Petershouted) 
and a wide variety of comfort-makers — a shower tent, 
a toilet tent, tablecloths, silverware, etc. — that Harry dis- 
tinguishes as “civilized living” and not luxuries. The 
lorry also carried the 12 porters who would set up and 
tend camp. 

Lukas, a shiny-black little native with a floppy felt hat, 
loaded on the arsenal: a .416 Rigby and .458 Browning 
for elephant; a .375 Browning and .375 Winchester for 
buffalo and lion, or even an elephant; the comfortable 
7 mm. Weatherby Magnum for medium-sized game (zebra, 
kudu, sable, sitatunga, impala, wildebeest); a 12-gauge 
shotgun for guinea fowl and a .22 for administration of 
coup de grace. We had planned for a 10-day safari and, in 
order to sec as much as possible of Harry and his new 
country, to do only a minimum of shooting — that which 
was allowed on the general license and was necessary for 
the pot, and, perhaps, a buffalo or a kudu. If presented 
the opportunity, we might try for a black-maned lion. 

“We should see lions,” Harry said as we moved out of 
the compound and onto the sand road leading north to 
his concession. “Whether we’ll see a good male or not is 
problematical. Lions in Africa today are quite scarce. 
They’re bad breeders. The females turn the cubs loose far 
too early and they are killed, or starve to death, before 
they can fend for themselves. The lion population is pretty 
rapidly declining. The lions here, what are very loosely 
called black-maned lions, are much fiercer than the ones 
in East Africa, and a little bigger, and I’ve noticed they’re 
even aquatic when they get around the swamp. In 1965, 
when we had a dry year, actually the last year of a four- 
year drought in Botswana, there were a lot of lions down 
on the water. The pans back in the heavy woods had dried 
up. We got 19 lions that year. Last year it was wet, and 
they stayed back up in there. They wise up, you know. 
And we only got nine. But one's chances of getting a lion 
today arc better in Botswana than any part of Africa." 

The 75 miles to the concession took four hours. The 
sand is deep, and, as the wheels dug in, Harry dropped 
into four-wheel drive. In Kenya, where the plains are 
hard, cutting trails was not necessary. In Botswana the 
thickness of the mopane scrub, the grass and sand de- 
mand it. Setting a grass fire and letting it run is often 
necessary. He has cut 250 miles of crisscrossing trails 
through his concession since 1963, and as the game gets 
more wary he will have to cut more. 

The vast K-D-S concession covers 4,800 square miles 
on the northwest edge of Botswana, near the Chobe Game 
Reserve. Harry spent 20 hours on reconnaissance flights 
over the concession before moving in in 1963. The prin- 
cipal landmark is the River Kwaai, where the game flocks. 
Harry could not resist building a bridge over the Kwaai a 
couple of years ago but did not bother to rebuild it when 


it collapsed. The Land Rover can ford the river without a 
bridge. 

By estimates, his is the best hunting area in Botswana. 
It has all the requirements: plenty of water, plenty of graz- 
ing land, plenty of tsetse flies. On the road up we passed 
the government outpost for tsetse fly control, and it was 
not long before the tsetses had joined us in the cabin and 
were digging in. At first contact, Peter reached for the 
aerosol can. “You aren’t begrudging the famine-ridden 
Botswana tsetse fly a little blood, are you?” Harry said. 

“Listen, Harry, you’ve overrated the tsetse,” I said. “It 
does not pack the wallop of the Bahamian flea or the Flori- 
da mosquito and, being larger, it is easier to swat.” 

“Wait’ll one gets you blind, through your pants,” Har- 
ry said. “But after a while you won’t even notice, so 
please do not kill them all. We worry enough about losing 
them as it is. When they start putting pressure on this 
country to kill the tsetse it’ll be that much more wilder- 
ness gone. Look there, see that village? That wasn’t here 
when I first came. There are four or five through the conces- 
sion now. 

“You can’t have a wilderness forever because the land 
is too valuable. The thing to do, of course, is to make 
game more valuable than the scruffy cattle they bring in. 
Make game pay for itself. Last year game licenses alone 
brought $150,000 into the tribal treasuries, which isn’t 
much to a highly developed country, but to a poor one it 
is a bundle." 

The camp was set up in a wooded area near the Kwaai. 
We settled in, and in the late afternoon went out to look 
for a decent impala to shoot for the pot. Except perhaps 
for springbok, there is no sweeter venison in Africa. With 
the sun going down, there was a great surge of activity 
around us. Five o’clock rush hour in the bush. Great 
herds of wildebeest and sassaby and impala momentarily 
stopped to stare as the cream-colored intruder blundered 
past. We saw giraffe and, moving far off, a herd of zebra; 
in a short span we caught glimpses of waterbuck, sable 
and sitatunga, of lechwe, warthog and a small sewing 
circle of lovely kudu females. 

Harry had me try out the 7 mm. on a mark on a tree. 
On the recoil the edge of the scope banged against my 
forehead, leaving a crescent-shaped canal of blood. “It’ll 
make an impressive scar,” he said. He gave me two trial 
shots and said that would be sufficient. We eventually 
picked out an impala and went after it on foot. I followed 
Harry, trying to imitate that stooping, mincing, pigeon- 
toed walk he goes into when he is stalking game. He can 
walk that way for hours. We got into position and I blood- 
ied my forehead again. The shot was high, and there was 
a flurry of vanishing camp meat. “Bad luck,” said Harry. 
We went further into the bush, and Harry stopped and 
pointed. “There. That one. Plunk it.” This one I hit in the 
jaw, being more careful of the recoil than the aim, and, 
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when it stopped a way off to see what devil had suddenly 
brought the fire into its life, I put another in its side, and 
we had our meat. I said I was not proud of that kind of 
shooting. “It’s the little quick ones that are hardest to 
hit,” said Harry. He looked at my forehead. “At least 
you’ve quit wounding yourself.” 

The camp was a reflection of Harry Selby’s good taste 
and efficiency. The individual tents were of a comfortable 
size and could be zipped tight. The cots were sturdy, and 
there were always fresh sheets. Laundry service in a boil- 
ing pot every day. The cook, Mukoma, knew his business. 
In the days ahead the impala and others like it would 
come to the mess tent as steak and gingery stew. 

The nights were cool enough for blankets, and stray 
hyenas came regularly to render a serenade or two. Occa- 
sionally buffalo or elephant splashed into a nearby pan 
and you could hear them bruiting about. On the third day 
we came across our first good herd of Cape buffalo and 
tracked them for three miles, hoping to get a shot. They 
were too skittish and the bush too dense, and we settled 
for the pleasure of seeing a couple of small elephants drink- 
ing and bathing at a pan. “Still a lot of water up here,” 


said Harry. “Much better hunting when it’s dry and they 
have to move down to the river.” 

The next morning he decided we would do some hard 
tracking for the buffalo, and we arrived at the pan early to 
pick up the tracks. Harry moved after them, and I tried to 
keep up with him, remembering that he had said to stay 
close (“I am very uneasy if my client wanders, especially 
with buffalo”). We had gone about two miles when we 
began to hear them moving ahead of us, grazing and favor- 
ing one another with resonant grunts. They seemed to be 
near, always over the next rise, but the bush was thick, 
and it was nearly another mile before we finally got a look 
at them. By that time my mouth was chalk, the sand was 
running out the tops of my shoes and I was silently curs- 
ing Harry for being able to avoid the camel thorns that 
were grabbing at my flesh. Suddenly he motioned me to 
him behind a tree. A couple of bulls at the rear of the 
herd had turned and were making tentative moves as if 
to charge. “If they stampede, stick behind the tree and 
they’ll run right past us,” he said. There was no charge, 
however, and the bulls were not of a size Harry would 
like to shoot, but another 50 yards and there was a large 
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bull with a nice horn presenting a fairly close shot. 

The bull's shoulder was obscured by a thorn bush. "Plunk 
it,” Harry said. I lowered the .375 until the post scope was 
on what figured to be the shoulder, and, almost on its 
own, the gun went off, and a little bit of hell broke loose. 
The herd crashed away as one, and our buffalo with it, 
running left to right. Harry fired, and I fired again. "We 
put two in him at least,” he said. "Should be sufficient." 
"I think my first one was a little high,” I said, dismayed. 
Carefully, very carefully, with Mrewa and Jacob, two of 
the trackers, joining in, Harry moved up ahead, looking 
for spoor on the ground and the branches, careful lest we 
have a wounded buffalo down our tonsils before we could 
see it. Three hundred yards more and it was there in the 
sand, lying in a great heap. "Quite dead,” said Harry. He 
checked and found the first shot had hit just above the 
shoulder, his backup shot in the neck, my throwaway shot 
on the rump as the beast fled. “First shot killed it,” he 
said. "Well done.” My relief was immense. 

It came to me then, as we headed back to the Land 
Rover, my horn aloft on the makeshift stretcher and drip- 
ping blood. It came to me what had been dawning from 
the beginning. With Harry it was simple. With Harry it 
was a walk in the park. With Harry I had experienced no 
fear, not even a conventional down-to-earth apprehension. 
It was no newly discovered bloom on my manhood; it was 
the competency of his. The novice client in the bush is like 
a novice in the chair of a deep-sea charterboat. Never 
mind those pictures of the 600-pound tuna that took two 
hours to land. Like the charterboat captain, the white 
hunter, if he is good, does all the work; he wrestles with 
that Land Rover for 10 or 12 hours a day, his eyes every- 
where looking for signs. He tracks the game. He finds it. 
He leads you up to it. And you, the tagalong, squeeze the 
trigger. If there is danger, he is the catalyst that dispels it. 
Sometimes he dispels it with a bullet. 

I recall what Selby said one evening by the fire. He said 
clients make safaris, make them memorable or miserable, 
and the secret of pleasing the clients is to make them do 
what you want without their realizing you’re telling them 
to do it. "Many of these people are used to giving orders, 
not taking them,” he went on. "Sometimes, very rarely, 
but occasionally, you get a fellow on his second or third 
safari who before very long is teaching you. You approach 
an animal on foot and fail. The chap says, ‘Well, we 
should have used the Land Rover.’ You know damn well 
if we’d failed in the Land Rover he’d say we should have 
gone on foot. Sometimes it’s just a guy that rubs. You 
don’t want to say ‘no,’ certainly not all the time. You 
say, ‘Well, I think this is better,’ but you can’t keep saying 
that either. The best way to stop that nonsense is to get 
the fellow into a hell of a good fight, into a big herd of 
buffalo or elephant. Other times it might be 20 miles of 
tracking in one day. I had a chap here with a young son, a 


spoiled brat actually, and it had been this way. He shot a 
buffalo rather easily and his daddy said later, ‘So-and-so 
doesn’t think there’s much to this. Thinks it’s rather like 
shooting a cow,’ and I said, ‘Oh, does he?’ The next day 
we chanced to get a herd in this short scrub after a long 
walk, and this time they didn’t turn tail and run. A big 
old bull took a couple of steps toward him, and I thought 
the kid was going to shoot himself. His father said that 
night that So-and-so had changed his mind about buffalo. 

"When I was in Alaska hunting that bear you saw on 
the veranda, I did exactly what I was told. What’s the use 
of hiring a professional if you’re not going to listen to 
him? As it happens, the worst thing that builds up is the 
tension. You’re not getting shots. The client doesn’t speak 
for a week. Then, suddenly, he kills a lion, and all at once 
he’s slapping your back and telling you you’re the best 
damn white hunter in Africa. I suppose that’s why I like 
the Americans best. I can understand the Americans. 
They are colonials like we are. They’re uncomplicated. 
They want to hunt, period. You know exactly where you 
stand, and you go ahead and do your best and they rec- 
ognize it right away. I’ve had Continentals sulk for two 
days after missing a shot. Well, that’s not going to help 
them make the next one. 

"Of course, most people have the wrong idea about the 
white hunter,” Harry was saying now as we headed back 
to camp with the buffalo horn. "They 'picture him as a 
great big bruiser with bullets in his belt and a leopard skin 
around his hat, swigging whiskey and making passes at 
women all day, which could not be further from the truth. 
You certainly couldn’t keep a client long by engaging in 
that kind of foolishness. We get applicants writing to us 
all the time, from the States, from Europe, everywhere, 
young fellows supposing what a lot of glamour there is, 
when in actual fact it’s just a hell of a lot of hard work — 16, 
18 hours a day. Just learning the game and the country 
takes eight or 10 years. So most of these chaps we don’t 
bother to answer, but last year I had this boy from Eng- 
land who was desperately keen on getting on safari. 1*11- 
work-for-nothing sort of thing. Against my better judg- 
ment, I took him on, and he turned out to be absolutely 
hopeless. His idea of a safari was to sit around behaving 
like a client, drinking beer and letting some other junior 
hunter repair the truck or cut the trail. Oh, father, will 
you have a look at that!” 

He had stopped the Land Rover and was looking far 
off into the scrub. About a mile away was a small gray 
mountain, browsing peacefully. Harry called for his .416. 
and I had the .375. We went to have a closer look. 

"See here? He’s been eating here,” Harry said, pointing 
to the bare tips of mopane scrub. We were close enough 
now. “Will you look at the size of that tusk? It must be 
130 pounds.” We had no intention of shooting the ele- 
phant, just looking. But as it turned to face the small 



interruption, the huge animal revealed a broken left tusk. 

“Insurance policy,” Harry said. “Good for you, old 
fellow. Nobody will shoot you now. You're safe to a ripe 
old age.” Harry was plainly taken by the beast. “Look at 
that wily old rascal raise his trunk at us.” Harry raised his 
head. “You wouldn't think a mossy chap like that could 
show such expression, but just look at him. Truly the king 
of beasts. Huge, afraid of nothing. Wanders around the 
countryside minding his own business, knowing every 
water hole for miles around. Gets fed up with an area, just 
picks up and goes a hundred miles and knows every inch 
of the way. You could see the way they'd go across the 
Northern Frontier of Kenya. You’d see tracks on the road 
a while, then they'd be gone, then back on again. What 
he’d done was cut the corner where the road bends. Never 
one foot farther than he needs to." 

We were back in the Land Rover and Peter said it 
seemed to him old Harry Selby had an uncommon crush 
on elephant meat. 

“It's not that I admire him so much as an adversary," 
said Harry. “He's not so highly dangerous, f admire him 
as an animal. I think he’s a wonderful animal, and of 
course a fine pair of tusks is a wonderful trophy. But to 
understand a white hunter's respect for the elephant you 
must read Bell’s books. I have them back in Maun. Old 
Karamoja Bell. He hunted around 1900, 1910 in Uganda, 
for the ivory. He shot thousands of elephants, I suppose. 


using nothing but that .275, which is plenty enough if you 
use it right. All through those books, though he's hunting 
them and killing them, you could sense that he adored 
elephants. 

“Now, your impression of an elephant is to drive along 
a road and spot one and just walk on over to it. This was 
just a lucky break. Usually you pick up the tracks at a 
water hole, then it's hour after hour of tracking. You 
would swear he was deliberately staying a couple of miles 
ahead. Every mile is bloody horrible. Incredibly dirty. 
You swear you don't ever want to sec an elephant again, 
and this can go on week after week. In Kenya we reck- 
oned a good elephant would walk you a hundred miles. 
Then one day you track one out and there is a magnificent 
pair of tusks, right down to the ground, and suddenly it 
all becomes worthwhile. It’s the greatest hunting of all." 

After that the days went by quickly. Harry found zebra 
for Peter and me, and we shot them cleanly. We sat behind 
a blind waiting for kudu from dawn to lunch one day, but 
the kudu never showed. We chanced upon a huge herd of 
buffalo on an open plain, and Harry gunned the Land Rover 
and jammed it in among the herd as it fled. He was enjoy- 
ing the recklessness, happily calling out to the animals— 
great, groaning, massive bodies hurtling alongside. We saw 
lions and lion cubs in the tall grass by the river, but aside 
from the zebra and the buffalo we were satisfied just to shoot 
camp meat — impala and wildebeest and guinea fowl. On a 
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windy day J shot the tail off an impaJa buck. Mrewa and 
Jacob found it in the scrub, neatly detached, and broke out 
laughing. "Around their fire they will now refer to you as 
Mr. Tail,” Harry said. "This will be known as Mr. Tail’s 
safari. It was some shot. I have never seen one quite like it 
in 20 years of hunting.” 

“Let us pray that the poor impala grows a new tail,” 
said Peter. “It could be most embarrassing for him.” 

We moved up to the swamp for a couple of days and 
fished the labyrinth of cool, green channels, bringing up 
bream and tiger fish that would bite an oar if it were present- 
ed to them. We saw no signs of Bobby Wilmot, the leg- 
endary old man of the swamps who has been hunting 
crocodile in the Okavango for the last 12 years. Mark 
Selby, Harry’s 13-year-old, and Daryl Dandridge joined 
us there. Mark had been missing shots and Harry was 
trying to restore his confidence. The boy kept insisting on 
using the .375, though it was too heavy, because the .375 
had killed him his elephant. On instruction from Harry, 
Daryl took Mark on scouting and work missions and 
made them stern lessons in bushmanship. 

Daryl: What’s that? 

Mark (coming up from behind): Elephant. 

Daryl (impatiently): Of course it’s an elephant, anybody 
can see that. What about it? What does it mean? 

"It’s an old elephant. You can tell the imprint of its 
heel, round and smooth.” 

“What else.” 

“Well, uh, it’s just an elephant.” 

“All right. It’s not an old elephant. It’s a very young 
elephant. And that's not the heel, it’s the toe, and it’s 
going in the other direction, traveling fast.” 

Mark is silent. Daryl continues: “You see, the tracks 
are singular. When moving slow, its hindleg tracks come 
up to meet its foreleg’s, but here they are distinct. Now 
here. A buffalo herd came across the tracks.” Daryl moves 
out, his long skinny legs covering ground fast, his eyes up 
in the trees. “See there? The broken branch? The leaves 
on the tree are gray from the mud ofT the elephant’s back. 
It’s gone this way.” 

Mark wants desperately to be a white hunter. Harry 
docs not discourage it, but he does not see it as represent- 
ing a long-term future. 

“He has, say, seven years before he can actually take a 
safari himself. It’s a good, clean, honorable life, but by 
then safari as we know it may well be gone. Inevitably the 
game will be concentrated in preserves. I don’t mean it 
will all be shot off in the next few years, but I do believe 
as time goes on it will dwindle, and people won’t come all 
the way from the U.S. to shoot impala or wildebeest. 
There has to be an availablity of exotic species, and these 
will go. 

“A lot of oldtime hunters would find it very difficult to 
earn bread and butter today. You must work so much 


harder. Don’t get me wrong. There were some terrific 
hunters in the old days — Philip Percival, who was my 
mentor, and Alan Black, Pat Ayer, Dennis Finchhattcn. 
They were all good. But game was much more plentiful. 
Several of the oldtimers tried it again after the war. They 
quit fast. They said this wasn’t hunting, this was a rat race. 
Back then they had three-, four- and five-month safaris. 
Everything was leisurely. Find something, shoot it, lie 
around camp a couple of days. Today you have to get it 
in a very limited time. Keep the skinners busy. Keep 
everybody busy. Ulcers develop. You don't get kudu, you 
try for springbok. Keep crossing the animals off. If you 
had a breakdown or got stuck in the old days, there was 
no great panic. Just one of those things. Today a break- 
down is a catastrophe. You're losing time." 

Twice on our moves from camp to camp we ran into 
other K-D-S safaris. David Sandeburg had a single hunt- 
er, a South African with a beard. George Barrington's 
American client wore a fancy bullet-studded belt and was 
a very happy man. He had shot a good-size lion, a couple 
of zebras, a kudu, a sable, a waterbuck, he was going for 
elephant, and he fancied he had turned into a first-rate 
killer. He also made a point of mentioning that he had 
brought his girl friend on the trip instead of his wife. 

"He'd better watch old George,” Peter said as we sat in 
front of the campfire that night. "You know how white 
hunters are. George of the cool blue eyes and the smooth 
English charm is liable to move right in on old what's-his- 
name. What's that story they tell at Riley's? The rich 
American client's wife is on the steps of the plane for 
home when, seized by heartfelt regret, she turns and flees 
down the ramp and into the white hunter’s arms.” 

"That happened," said Harry, grinning. "But there are 
always the other stories. Like the two partners there in 
Maun who got to drinking one night, then to arguing, 
then to a rather sloppy piece of push-and-shove fighting. 
The one hunter's wife intervened with a torch and de- 
livered them both to the ground. That same wife admin- 
istered the same knockout punch with the same flashlight 
one night when her husband staggered home and announced 
he’d turned the car over in a ditch near the house. 'It'll be 
jes fine soon's I get it into four-wheel drive,' he said. All 
four wheels were up in the air, spinning. 

“You mustn't ever think we’re infallible, us white hunt- 
ers," said Harry. “And we miss the easy shots, too. Old 
Phil Percival tells how he went to get a wildebeest to put 
out for a lion kill. Phil walked out from the car and this 
wildebeest was sitting on the plain. Phil sits down on his 
haunches, really screws himself into the ground, takes 
careful aim and lets fly. Bang. The wildebeest looks at 
him. Nothing. Phil reloads. Bang. Nothing happens. Five 
times. His magazine's empty. He gets up and dusts him- 
self off, and the client shouts from the car, 'Phil, c’mon, 
keep on. You’ve got him worried.’ ” End 
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76ers put together a 3-1 week. BOSTON (37-17). 
winner of four of five, still trailed the 76crs in the 
Hast by 2>/4 games. Dave Bing of DETROIT <27- 
29) continued to lead the league in total points 
(1.499), although his 105 lor the week could not 
keep the Pistons from losing three times. CIN- 
CINNATI (26-28) moved to within one percentage 
point of third place, winning two and losing two. 
Oscar Robertson scored 35. 38. 40 and 42 points 
to build his league lead in points per game to 30.6. 
Carrie Russell ol NEW YORK (27-31 ) scored on 
a jumper at the burrer to defeat the Royals in over- 
time, 128-126. Overall, the Knicks were 3-2. Rook- 
ie Earl Monroe of BALTIMORE (22-33) was the 
week's high scorer with 169 points, but the last- 
place Bullets still lost three of five. Monroe scored 
in the 30s in the first three games making it seven 
consecutive games in which lie had at least 30 points. 
After being limited to 14 by the Celtics in the next 
game. Monroe tossed in 45 against the 76ers. West- 
ern leader ST. LOUIS (42-16) had its five-game 
win streak ended when it lost twice to the Lakers 
128-1 13 and 110-102. The Hawks then won their 
next two games. Rudy LaRusso averaged 32.5 
points as SAN FRANCISCO (35-22) won three of 
four and advanced to within 6'/4 games of the top. 
LOS ANGELES (31-24) won four of fixe. Jerry 
West, playing despite a broken nose suffered a 
week earlier, averaged 24 points in the first four 
games and then, when Elgin Baylor was sidelined. 
West heaved in 42 as the Lakers beat the Rockets 
133-122. CHICAGO (18-38) lost four straight, 
while SEATTLE (16-40) split four and SAN DIE- 
GO (14-42) lost all three games. 

ABA: Chico Vaughn of Pittsburgh (36-17) scored 
33 points in a 123 122 win over New Jersey. Char- 
: had 28 in a 1 2 1 - 1 1 2 victory over M inne- 
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surth quarter as the Pipers beat Dallas 112- 
105. At week's end the Pipers, who also lost once, 
held a IK game lead in the East over MINNESO- 
TA (35-19). which split four games. INDIANA 
(27-29) won twice and moved up to third place. 
The Pacers out-rebounded the Pipers 80 51 and 
got 31 points from Fred Lewis in a 119- 113 tri- 
umph. Lewis scored another 31 in a 1 13-103 victo- 
ry over NEW JERSEY (25-30). In the lone win 
for the Americans in four games, they outscorcd 
Dallas 16-1 during one span in the final period and 
ended a four-game losing streak with a 1 19 1 1 1 
victory. KENTUCKY (21-33) lost three, then 
stunned Minnesota with a 120 84 setback in which 
the Colonels overwhelmed the Muskics 73 36 in 
the second half. Doug Moe averaged 29 points for 
NEW ORLEANS (34-19). which won three of 
four and opened up a 2 U- game lead over DEN- 
VER (31-21) in the West The Rockets lost two of 
three, including a 110 107 overtime game against 
DALLAS (29-22). which lo»i three of five. Barry 
Lcibowit/ of OAKLAND ( 19-30). recently acquired 
from New Jersey to serve as a playmaking guard, 
did some scoring of his own usually at just the 
right lime He put in 22 points in a 108-98 win 


New Orleans, scored seven points in the 
minutes. In a 1 19 III overtime v ictory t 
ton. Lcibowit/ wrapped up the game 
foul shots. ANAHEIM (18-36) lost tu< 
as did last-place HOUSTON (17-36). 

BOXING JERRY QUARRY floored Thj 
twice and gained a TKO just three sec 
the end of their 12-round W 
inalion bout in Oakland, Cal 


Tliad Spencer 
seconds from 
iy weight clint- 


Philadclphia to Baltimore for ALVIN HAY- 
MOND, a defensive back; New Orleans traded 
Quarterback GARY CUOZZO to Minnesota, 
which then sent Quarterback RON VANDF.R- 
KELEN to Atlanta. 


GOLF ARNOLD PALMER beat Deane Beman in a 
sudden-death playoff to win the Bob Hope Desert 
Classic in Palm Springs, Calif. (/>«£<• 44). 


hockey NHL: Swiftly, methodically, convincingly 
that was the way MONTREAL (26-14-9) contin- 
ued to play as it won three times and extended its 
streak to a dozen victories in a row (two short of 
the league record) and 16 games without a defeat. 
In boosting their Eastern lead to five points, the 
Canadiens beat the Maple Leafs 3-0. the Rangers 
5- 2 and the Kings 5 I During their streak the Ca- 
nadiens became more and more dominant, outscor- 
ing their foes 22 1 1 in the first five games and 29 7 
in the past seven. Dennis Hull fired in two goals in 
a 3 2 CHICAGO (22-16-13) win over the Rangers 


BOSTON 

2-1 lor II., 

Pete Stemkow 
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t 4 The Black Hawks were I- 
c Bruins 0-1-2. Two goals by 
e TORONTO (23-17-9) a 3-1 
Hawks, and another pair by 
d the Penguins 3-3 Thus the 


Frank Mali 

Maple Leals. I - 1 - 1 last week, moved to within one 
point of the Bruins and staved two ahead of NEW 
YORK (22-18-9). which was 1-1-2. DETROIT 
(20-22-8 ) remained in the cellar, losing two of three, 
one an 8-6 loss to the Kings in spite of four goals 
by Floyd Smith PHILADELPHIA (22-19-8) had 

a win. a loss and a tie and had its lead in the West 
reduced to five points. Four goals by Ray Cullen 
helped MINNESOTA (19-21-9) lake two of three 
games, one a 6- I win over the Kings in which Goa- 
lie Cesare Maniago's shutout streak against LOS 
ANGELES (21-25-4) was ended at 223 minutes 
' 2 seconds. Terry Sawchuk of the Kings blanked 


e Flyer 


2 0. i 


a hat tr 


e 2-2-0 

for the week and ST. LOUIS (19-22-87 won two of 
three. Goalie Les Binkley of PITTSBURGH <18- 
24-8) stopped the Bruins I 0 and the Blues 2-0. 
giving him five shutouts this season. In other games, 
Binkley was bombed 9 4 by the Blues, but later he 
held the Maple Leafs to a 3-3 tic, a game wit- 
nessed by 12,563 the largest crowd ever to see a 
hockey game in Pittsburgh. For last-place OAK- 
LAND ( 10-30-1 1), the only solace in three games 
was a 3-3 tic with the Flyers. 


motor sports Porsches finished 1-2-3 in The 
Twenty-Four Hours of Davtona endurance race, 
with VIC ELFORD, JOCHEN NEERPASCH and 
ROLF STOMMELEN driving the winning car at 
Daytona Beach. Fla. (page S8). 

tennis BILLIE JEAN KING defeated Margaret 
Smith Court 6 I, 6-2 to earn the Australian wom- 
en's national singles title in Melbourne, the first of 
four world championships that comprise the grand 
slam The men's title went to Aussie BILL BOW- 
REY. who heal Juan Gisbcrl 7-5. 2-6. 9-7. 6-4. 

track & field Australians KERRY PEARCE 
and RALPH DOUBELL were the most impressive 
winners at the week's indoor meets. Pearce, run- 
ning in the San Diego Games, set a world indoor 
mark by winning the two-mile event in 8:27.2. 
Dnu hell won twice, taking the 880-yard races at 
the Knights of Columbus meet in New York in 
I 51.5 and at the Philadelphia Classic in I :S3.3. 


mileposts - SELECTED: As winner of the S. Rac 
Hickok Professional Athlete of the Year Award (a 
S 10.000 diamond-studded bell). CARL YAS- 
TRZE.MSKI, 28. or the Boston Red Sox. 
TRADED: By the Cincinnati Royals, HAPPY 
HAIRSTON, a 6' V forward with a 17 7 scoring 
average this season, and JIM FOX. a 6' 10' cen- 
ter. to the Detroit Pistons for JOHN TRESVANT. 
a 6' 7' Inrwaid with a 13 4 average, and TOM 
VAN ARSDALE. a 6' 5' guard-forward. 
RESIGNED: As coach of the Green Bay Packers. 
VINCE LOMBARDI. 54, whose teams won five 
National Football League championships in seven 
years and look both Super Bowl games played so 
far. Lombardi, who will remain as general man- 
ager, turned over the coaching duties to Phil Bengt- 
son. 54, his defensive coach for the past 9 seasons. 


football A total of 462 players were picked at the 
second combined AFL-NFL draft in New York 
City. Among the most prominent of those chosen 
were RON YARY. USC offensive tackle. Minneso- 

ta; BOB JOHNSON. Tennessee center. Cincinnati; 
FRED CARR. Texas al El Paso linebacker. Green 

Bay; KEVIN HARDY. Notre Dame defensive 
end. New Orleans: LARRY CSONKA. Syracuse 
fullback. KIM HAMMOND. Florida Stale quarter- 
back and JIM HINES. Texas Southern sprinter 
and coholder of the world 100-vard dash record of 
9.1. Miami; EARL McCULLOUCH. USC flank- 
er. Detroit; Quarterbacks ELDRIDGE DICKEY. 
Tennessee A&l. and KEN STABLER. Alabama. 
Oakland; and Heisman Trophy winner GARY 
BEBAN. UCLA quarterback, who was not taken 
until the 30th pick. Los Angeles Several trades 
were also made: TIM BROWN, tilth on the NFL 

total offense list with 12.049 yards, was sent by 


DIED LAWSON LITTLE. 57, who scored con- 
secutive "grand slams" in amateur golf by winning 
both the U S. and British titles in 1934 and I93S 
and later, as a professional, won the U.S. Open in 
1940; of a heart ailment, in Carmel. Calif. 


CREDITS 

16. 17 - Herb Schortmon; 18 -Fred Coplon-Blacc 
Star; 19 — Herb Sehorlmoe: 20-22 — Sell Halford; 
26 - tony Triolo; 27 — right. Gazette Photo Service,- 
44 Allan Grant. (IFF; 46 — UPI, Howard Sochurev* 
LIFE ; 48 — london Daily Express. Pictorial Parade, 
Cunvero Press-Pin; 52, 53 — Fred Kaplan Block Slot; 
58— Waller looss Jr ; 73 — Chuck Burdick III. 
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DALE MESENBRINK. 

12, of Glendale. Wis.. 
look up bowling 16 
months ago and recent- 
ly became the youngest 
person ever to roll a 300 
game, prompting him 
to say, “I was lucky. 
In the third, fifth and 
ninth frames I got 
crossover strikes —but 
they were all solid.” 


FRED GRACE, 70. of 
Los Angeles, not only 
entered the World Mas- 
ters Marathon in Las 
Vegas, bui. unlike 
many of the 244 other 
starters who did not 
complete the rugged 
26-mile, 385-yard race, 
he finished and wound 
up in 72nd place with 
a time of 3:47.29. 


KENNY HOAG, 1 2. was 
named to all-star teams 
as a halfback in football 
and as a shortstop in 
baseball in his home 
(own of Columbus, 
Ohio and added to his 
list of sports feats by 
running the 50-yard 
dash in 6.0 and shoot-' 
ing a 91 on a local golf 
course. 


ellis Williamson re- 
tired after 21 years as 
tennis coach at Eureka 
(Calif.) High School, 
where his boys' and 
girls' teams amassed 
469 victories, just 36 
losses, 1 1 tics and. ac- 
cording to his own esti- 
mate. “used 7.560 balls 
and traveled 43,821 
miles.” 


DENISE LONG, a 5' I 1" 

forward on ihe Union- 
Whiltcn High School 
basketball team in 
Union, Iowa, scored a 
total of 1 1 1 poinis in a 
136-41 victory over 
Dows— the 17th in a 
row for her team. She 
is averaging more than 
62 points per game so 
far this season. 


CHUCK SAACKE, a 

sophomore at Duke, 
teamed up with Dick 
Blossom of New Ca- 
naan, Conn, to win the 
national junior doubles 
platform tennis cham- 
pionship, healing de- 
fending titlists John 
Lowman and Rawlc 
Dcland 6-4. 2-6, 7-5 in 
Scarsdalc, N Y. 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST I. ST. BONAVENTURE (16-0) 
2. COLUMBIA (13-3) 3. ARMY (15-3) 

The site. New York's Madison Square Gar- 
den, was an unlikely one for a game be- 
tween unbeaten Houston and Marshall, 
and the crowd — a mere 8,606 — must have 
seemed puny to the Cougars after the 52,600 
who packed the Astrodome for their win 
over UCLA. But the sounds of bravado 
emanating from Marshall were familiar. 
The Thundering Herd thought 6' 7' George 
Stone, their leading gunner, would give 
Houston's Elvin Hayes a battle. It was no 
contest. The Big E, nestled comfortably 
in a low post, soared over Stone for little 
jumpers, easily twisted away from him for 
layups and rebounds (he had 19) and gen- 
erally did just about as he pleased — except 
when Marshall switched to a zone in the 
second half and began double-teaming him. 
While Coach Guy Lewis nervously wrung 
his red-and-white polka-dotted towel on 
the bench, Hayes went 1 1 minutes without 
a basket, and Stone, Bob Redd and Danny 
D'Antoni led a Marshall rally that cut 
Houston's lead from 12 to four points with 
5:40 to play. Then Hayes threw in II more 
points, to finish with 39, and the Cougars 
won 102-93. Elvin had some advice for Stone. 
“He only plays at one end,” said Hayes. 
"He should have passed the ball more." 

Army had no trouble whipping weak 
NYU 75-51. The Cadets, with Bill Schut- 
sky getting away for 23 points, chewed up 
the Violets with their disciplined patterns 
and shut them off inside with what NYU 
Coach Lou Rossini calls their "bunking" 
defense. Syracuse got caught in the same 
trap. Steve Hunt scored 32 points, Schut- 
sky 27 and the Cadets took their ninth 
straight, 95-75. 

St. Bonaventure found itself trailing Vil- 
lanova 59-58 with 3:12 to go in the Pales- 
tra. So 6' II* Bob Lanier, who wears size 
19 sneakers, went to work. He scored on a 
rebound, blocked two shots and scored 
again, blocked another shot to set off a suc- 
cessful fast break, and that took care of the 
Wildcats. The Bonnies pulled through 66-62. 
Temple, which lost to Penn State 81-68 for 
the 13th time in a row at University Park, 
beat Villanova, and at the Wildcats' own 
game. too. The Owls' varied zone defenses 
were simply better than Villanova's, and 
Temple won 61-52. 

Syracuse was no match for Niagara's 
remarkable Calvin Murphy. He rattled in 
50 points as the Purple Eagles outscored 


the Orangemen 116-107. Murphy got 42 
more against St. John’s, but the Redmen 
found a way to stop him when it really count- 
ed. Behind 59-53 with 8:28 to play, Coach 
Lou Carnesecca put his team into a zone 
press. Murphy got only one more field 
goal and St. John's rallied to win 74-73 on 
Rudy Bogad's shot with two seconds to go. 
Boston College beat Providence easily 86- 
70, but Holy Cross, with Keith Hochstein 
and Ed Siudut each scoring 30 points, sur- 
prised the Eagles 89-82. 

If there were any doubts about Columbia, 
the Lions dispelled them last Saturday. 
They came from behind on 1 5 straight points 
by sophomore Jim McMillian, who scored 
32 in all, to beat Princeton 69-60. 

THE SOUTH I . NORTH CAROLINA (14-1) 
2. TENNESSEE (14-2) 3. KENTUCKY (13-4) 

There's hardly anything South Carolina's 
Frank McGuire likes better than beating 
Duke, but it did not look good for his team 
when the Blue Devils led by 10 at the half 
in Columbia. So McGuire put in his ace 
passer. Jack Thompson, who has been ail- 
ing with a pulled hamstring. The Gamecocks 
began pecking away at Duke's lead, and six 
free throws by Thompson and Skip Harlic- 
ka in the last three minutes finally beat the 
Blue Devils 83-80. "I’d just like to end the 
season now," said McGuire happily. “I 
don't want to play anymore.” 

But McGuire and South Carolina had to 
go down to Wake Forest where local par- 
tisans greeted the Gamecocks by tossing a 
live Orpington rooster out on the court. 
Then the brash Deacons tore apart South 
Carolina's 2-1-2 zone. It took 30 points by 
Harlicka to subdue them 80-76. Duke also 
had its hands full, with Virginia, before win- 
ning 90-78. North Carolina, however, still 
held the Atlantic Coast lead. The Tar Heels, 
after coming from behind to beat Florida 
State 86-80, got past Maryland 73-67. 

It was Adolph Rupp's week in the SEC. 
First, Kentucky gave The Baron his 772nd 
win — to break Coach Phog Allen's career 
record — by beating Mississippi 85-76 at 
Oxford. Ole Miss fans gave Rupp a stand- 
ing ovation, and Coach Eddie Crawford 
presented him with the game ball. "I really 
feel great," said Rupp, "but I’m glad it’s 
all over." Then his marvelous sophomores 

Mike Casey, Dan Issel and Mike Pratt 
outshot LSU's Pete Maravich, 70 points to 
44, and the Wildcats won again, 109-96. 

Florida, it seems, has a special talent for 


upsetting Vanderbilt. The Gators did it in 
Gainesville, and last Saturday they shocked 
Vandy in Nashville, 91-85, for the first time 
ever as Neal Walk scored 35 points. Tennes- 
see, the SEC leader, was not exactly over- 
whelming while beating Mississippi State 65- 
57, but the Vols were at their best against 
Mississippi. Billy Justus shot in 21 points, 
big Tom Boerwinkle grabbed 21 rebounds, 
and Tennessee smashed Ole Miss 88-46. 

"It will be nice getting back home," pre- 
dicted Davidson's Lefty Dricsell, and it 
was. The Wildcats celebrated by battering 
West Virginia 91-77 to regain the Southern 
Conference lead. Virginia Tech was happier 
in Blacksburg, too. The Gobblers defeated 
Toledo 76-65. 

THE SOUTHWEST I. HOUSTON 
(20-0) 2. NEW MEXICO STATE (17-2) 3. 
OKLAHOMA CITY (14-4) 

Nothing is sure for long in the Southwest 
Conference, but for now Baylor is the team 
to beat. It is not so much that the Bears arc 
winning, but the way they are doing it. Bay- 
lor had no trouble beating Rice 70-52, but 
when Texas A&M took a 40-27 half-time 
lead in the Aggies' noisy Rollie White gym, 
it seemed to be all over for Baylor. But 
Tommy Bowman and Russell Kibbe, who 
scored 49 points between them, led the Bears 
to a 77-67 victory. "You've got to hand it 
to them, the way they came from behind," 
said A&M Coach Shelby Metcalf. 

TCU, meanwhile, was fading. The Frogs 
lost to Arkansas 68-67, and then Texas Tech 
upset them 83-65. Arkansas, which beat 
SMU 70-68, and Texas, a 68-64 winner over 
Rice, were tied for second. 

The best teams in the area, however, were 
still the independents. Unbeaten Houston 
ran over Fairfield 108-76 as Elvin Hayes 
scored 48 points. New Mexico State ( page 
20) beat West Texas State 76-64 and Har- 
din-Simmons 95-87, while Oklahoma City 
bombed Wisconsin at Milwaukee 127-99 
and Loyola of New Orleans 92-77. 

THE MIDWEST 1. DRAKE (15-3) 
2. LOYOLA (10-4) 3. MARQUETTE (14-3) 

Every week a new leader-that’s the theme in 
the Missouri Valley. The latest is Louisville. 
The Cards, apparently over their early bum- 
bling, got to the top when they beat St. 
Louis 73-63, while Drake was upset by Wich- 
ita State 79-78 and Cincinnati was losing to 
Bradley 74-72. Louisville maintained its 
half-game lead — over Drake, which came 
back to whip North Texas State 77-67 — by 
taking Cincy 81-65. 

Ohio State's Fred Taylor would hardly 
have believed that, almost halfway through 
the season, his Bucks would be leading the 
Big Ten. But they were, after beating Wis- 
consin 86-64, when Purdue, with Rick 
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Mount shooting in 30 points, knocked 
Northwestern out of the lead, 98-89. Illinois, 
playing good defense under new Coach Har- 
vey Schmidt , pol ished off I owa 66-63 and was 
just behind Ohio State. But one sad truth is 
apparent. Big Ten basketball this year is not 
as good as, say, the Ivy League's. Earlier in 
the week, Cornell beat Ohio State 76-64 at 
Columbus and then lost to Princeton by 20 
points (71-51) at home. 

The Big Eight also had a strange leader. 
When Oklahoma knocked off Kansas State 
73-62, Iowa State, with a mediocre 9-9 over- 
all record, moved into first place. Once they 
stopped trying to run with Colorado, the 
young Cyclones settled down to score an 
84-66 victory as Don Smith got 25 points. 
In the Mid- American, Toledo, which beat 
Kent State 72-62, had the lead to itself when 
Marshall upset Bowling Green 75-62 and 
Kent shocked Western Michigan 73-69. 

Marquette Coach Al McGuire did not 
plan it that way — in fact, he accused De- 
Paul's Ray Meyer of staging it but when 
Marquette's Pat Smith and Bob Zoretich, 
DcPaul's leading scorer, got thrown out for 
fighting early in the game, it proved to be a 
strategic victory for the Warriors. Without 
Zoretich. DePaul had trouble scoring, and 
Marquette won 58-53. Notre Dame's John- 
ny Dee ran into trouble in Michigan. His 
Irish lost to Michigan State 89-68 and De- 
troit 82-79, while Loyola of Chicago clob- 
bered Ohio U. 109-68. 

THE WEST I. UCLA (16-1) 2. NEW 
MEXICO (17-1) 3. WYOMING (14-5) 

Even the rich have problems. UCLA's John 
Wooden returned from an Eastern swing to 
learn that Forward Edgar Lacey had quit 
the team, criticizing the coach for his strat- 
egy against Houston and saying. "I've never 
enjoyed playing for that man." Wooden, 
however, refused to get involved in a war 
of words. "I care about him," he said. “I 
hope he finds the peace he's looking for." 
Then Wooden sent his Bruins out to zone 
press furiously against USC. They forced 
the Trojans into early errors. Lew Alcindor 
scored 32 points and UCLA won 101-67. 

New Mexico's dream of an undefeated 
season ( page 20) died in Tucson. The Lo- 
bos lost to Arizona 69-68 on two goaltend- 
ing calls in the last three minutes. Wyo- 
ming also went down, to Arizona State 92- 
91 in Tempe. Utah lost its fifth straight, to 
Oregon 85-77 at Eugene, as Coach Jack 
Gardner watched the last 23:10 of the game 
from the upper balcony after drawing his 
third technical, but they perked up back 
home, beating Utah State 105-92. 

Santa Clara, with victories over San Jose 
State 82-64 and Santa Barbara 85-72, took 
over first place in the West Coast AC. Loyo- 
la of Los Angeles and San Francisco were 
only a half-game behind. end 
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The Adult Peanut. 

As dry as a good martini. 






STRENGTH IN 77 SECONDS 


That’ s all it takes to help build 
powerful muscles, trim body 

No strenuous exercises ... no elaborate gyin 
equipment ... no lengthy, tedious work-outs. 
You don’t need time, space, or energy to 
multiply your strength ... to broaden your 
shoulders ... to increase your lung capacity 
... to trim your waistline ... to develop 
vigor. Now the same method of Isometric- 
Isotonic Contraction that trained the German 
Olympic Team and other world-famous ath- 
letes can help YOU build a powerful physique. 
Yes, even if you are 30, 50 years old or more. 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction dc- 
| vices, the TENSOLATOR® combines both 
Isometric and Isotonic benefits in a series of 
quick 7-second exercises that you do once a 
| day in your own room — less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down — 
and you feel like a new man. Fast? We guar- 
antee impressive results in 10 days or your 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-step illustra- 
1 tions of the Tensolator Method. Enclose this 
ad with %our name, address, zip code (re- 
; quired for mailing!) and 25< to cover postage 
and handling to: THOYLO CORPORA 
I TION, Dept. SO-19, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. N.Y. 10017. 


19 t h" ole the readers take over 


NO DEFRAUD 

Sirs: 

Frank Deford is either the world's great- 
est writer or the world's biggest fraud. As I 
sat reading his story on my old buddy Bill 
Currie (The Mouth of the South, Jan. 29), I 
had the strange feeling that Currie had writ- 
ten it himself. Surely. Bill Currie is the great- 
est and most interesting collegiate sports 
announcer in the country. And this comes 
from a fellow who, as a basketball play-by- 
play announcer for Clcmson and later as 
color man for Furman, had to compete 
against the Mouth. 

Chuck Cooper 

Athens. Ala. 

Sirs: 

The fine article about Bill Currie was the 
best I have read in your magazine since I 
started to subscribe. Although I am a North 
Carolina State fan and not a Carolina fan, 
I love to hear Bill Currie broadcast the Tar 
Heel games. He makes me feel like I'm really 
at the game and not 100 miles away. 

Ken Graham 

Salisbury. N.C. 

Sirs: 

As an avid fan of the Mouth of the South, 
I can tell those who haven't had the plea- 
sure of hearing him that he is fantastic. 

There is not much you couldn't say about 
Bill Currie, but I believe that he is not only 
the funniest but also the best sporlscastcr 
in the country today. Thanks to SI for your 
captivating article; but even bigger (hanks 
to Bill Currie just for being Bill Currie. 

Theresa Kelly 

Charlotte, N.C. 

BUGGED 

Sirs: 

After reading Tex Maule's article on com- 
puterized scouting ( Make No Mistakes 
About It. Jan. 29). I was compelled to write 
you. Salam Qurcishi stated that football 
"will always be dependent upon human 
inspiration and human error." If this be 
the case, I sec no reason for using com- 
puters to determine a team's weak and strong 
points and give that team an unjust ad- 
vantage over its opponent. Football definite- 
ly is a game in which the results depend on 
the performance of humans and not on the 
efficiency of a bundle of wires. 

Philip Margiasso 

Pelham. N Y. 

Sirs: 

An Indian helping the Cowboys? That's 
a switch! 

Fred Keeley 

San Jose, Calif. 


INNER CIRCLES 

Sirs: 

I have to take exception to Bob Ottum’s 
coverage of the recent U.S. Figure Skating 
Championships (Bold Bourkey for John 
Misha, Jan. 29) when he characterizes the 
school figures as "this sort of silly warm- 
up." Perhaps he allowed himself to be too 
carried away by the spectacular free-skat- 
ing exhibition of Pelkcvich. Freestyle skat- 
ing might be said to represent the outer art 
of figure skating, while the intricate tracing 
of the school or compulsory figures rep- 
resents its inner art. The latter demands 
unwavering poise, delicate balance, rare 
accuracy and the w ill and patience for cease- 
less practice -which some freestyle skaters 
find irksome, to their detriment. Moreover, 
there is something quietly inspiring in the 
way a Peggy Fleming, completely concen- 
trated, gracefully traces the school figures. 

G.M.W. Kohhe 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on a great article by 
Bob Ottum. For the second year in a row 
he has given the public an interesting arti- 
cle on skating, while at the same time mak- 
ing those of us in the skating world laugh 
at our sanctimonious selves. 

Mr. Ottum states that John Misha Pctke- 
vich has been coming along unnoticed. We 
in the Pacific Northwest have been noticing 
him for a long time. He is undiscovered 
only to those who have not been following 
his career. We have a few more like him 
coming along, but wc will keep them under 
wraps for Mr. Ottum to discover at a later 
date. 

Alan J. Zell 

U.S. Figure Skating Association 
Portland, Ore. 

ANCHORS AWEIGH 

Sirs: 

Captain Robert P. Beebe's Passagetnaker 
(A Boat Built To Go Places, Jan. 29) is the 
antithesis of today's stock powerboats 
ugly boxlike creations that arc wholly unsuit- 
ed for the element on which they bob around. 
Let us hope he has started a trend toward 
yachts that are designed and built to go to 
sea, where they belong. 

Jerrems C. Hart 

Litchfield. Conn. 

CLOCK WATCHER 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading your January 
29 Scorecard article about the Dallas fans 
who obtained the official NFL watch used 
in the championship game and claimed 
that it was slowed down by the cold. Don't 


get me wrong. I'm certainly not a Packer 
fan. I just want to point out that these fans 
used the evidence to their own benefit. 

All of the "extra" 123 seconds could not 
have appeared in the last period. More like- 
ly, each quarter was 30 seconds too long, 
and the first half should have ended about 
one minute earlier than it did. Thus Danny 
Villanueva's field goal that made the score 
14-10 was kicked during half time and the 
final score, instead of being 17-14 in favor 
of Dallas, would actually have been a 14-14 
tie, sending the game into sudden-death 
overtime. Who is to say what would have 
happened’ 

Daniel J. Hiohkin 

New Haven. Conn. 

RUNNING COMMENTARY 

Sirs: 

I knew what an exceptional runner Ron 
Delany was, but I did not realize what a 
colorful writer he is. Ron and Sports Il- 
lustrated are to be congratulated for a re- 
markably enjoyable series ( The Running of 
the Green. Jan. 15 el set/.). 

Thomas W. Courtney 

Jacksonville 

Sirs: 

In Part 2 of The Running of the Green by 
Ron Delany you featured a photograph of 
the controversial invitational half mile at 
the 1955 Coliseum Relays. Needless to say, 
this picture brought back somewhat painful 
memories. Ron's description was quite 
appropriate. 

I have derived much reading pleasure 
from this series. 

Major Arnold M. Sowell 
Fort Lee. Va. 

• Olympians Courtney and Sowell both 
have painful memories of that 1955 race; 
Sowell was bumped off the track. Court- 
ney was disqualified and Delany was 
declared the winner — ED. 

Sirs: 

The three-part article by Ron Delany 
was pure delight. Once again Sports Il- 
lustrated has captured the warm, human 
aspect of Jhc wonderful world of sport. 

However, although 1 have much respect 
for Mr. Delany and his greatness, I have to 
take issue with his statement of Villanova's 
greatness for the five-year span of 1955-59. 
It was difficult for me to conceive of five 
years elapsing without the USC Trojans cap- 
turing an NCAA outdoor championship. A 
check of the record books proved my intui- 
tion correct. In the 1955-59 era, Villanova 
won only one NCAA outdoor champion- 
ship. When USC won the title in 1958, it 

continued 
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Insist on the 
elegant 8 year old 


“Blindfolded, 
all bourbons 
taste the same? 

SHEER 

TWADDLE!” 


WALKER’S Deluxe 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 66 PROOF • HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL. 


Gan you 
make the 
youngest, 

smallest, 

lightest, 

newest, 

strongest 

team 

at school? 

You’ll never know 
unless you try out for the 
President’s All America Team. 
Boys and girls 10 to 17 are eligible. 
Tryouts are starting at schools 
all over the country. 

This is a chance to test your 
strength, speed and endurance. 

You have to run, jump, sit-up, 
pull-up and throw a softball. 

50,000 kids made the President’s 
All America Team last year. 

Will you make it this year? 



If you make the team, 

you win an award and this badge 

from the President. 

For information, write: 

President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
Washington, D.C. 20201. 


19TH HOLE continued 

was for the eighth time in 10 years. Thank 
you for letting me set the record straight. 

Louis C. Gargaro 

Burbank, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I was fortunate enough to visit Ireland 
last November before coming to Vietnam, 
and I found that Ron Delany is known by 
his Irish countrymen not only as a great 
runner but more so as a great sportsman 
and ambassador of goodwill. 

His articles brought me fond memories 
of the indoor and outdoor seasons of the 
past and a slight pain in my heart for the 
Olympic year I will miss. 

Lieut. Robert W. O’Connor. USMC 
U.S. Armed Forces, Vietnam 

HAILING COLUMBIA 

Sirs: 

In his article Unlikely Heroes in Pole Blue 
(Jan. 22), Joe Jares intimated that this was 
the first time Columbia ever had a good 
season or that basketball hysteria prevailed. 
He probably doesn't recall the 1950-51 
season when Columbia entered the NCAA 
tourney with a 22-0 record. This was the 
first undefeated team to enter the tourney 
since its beginning in 1939. The Lions were 
eliminated by Illinois in the first round, but 
they had a superb all-round player in John 
Azary, Ivy League and Metropolitan New 
York MVP. Going back a little farther to 
J948, the Lions had a 21 -J record going 
into the NCAA tourney, only to be eliminat- 
ed by the Olympic-bound Kentucky Wild- 
cats. I think Mr. Jares was trying a little 
too hard to glamorize the ’68 team and to 
subdue the nostalgia of yesteryear. One 
player alone, Chet Forte, who was an All- 
America in 1957, evoked almost the equal 
of the present "hysteria." 

I realize that the teams of 1 7 to 20 years 
ago seem like ancient history, but I am sure 
they fall well within the period between 
Barnard's establishment and the present. 
The years sure do flip by quickly in the 
sports world. I am not a Columbia alum- 
nus, but Mr. Jares should know that the 
Lion has roared many times before this 
year. 

Francis A. Harding 
East Brunswick, N.J. 

Sirs: 

I believe that you presented a distorted 
image of Columbia basketball. You failed 
to demonstrate how our "collection of studi- 
ous athletes" has succeeded through deter- 
mination and faith. Columbia students 
always have been basketball fans, in spite 
of their intellectual curiosity. 

As Swinburne wrote, "Body and spirit 
are twins: God only knows which is which." 

James M. McHaney Jr. 

New York City 
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Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 


To write about ; 
address, billing, a 
ncwal. address.- 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


2 


c., Chicago. III. 6061 1 


; new. . ; renewal. Use form below for your 
ddrc". Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
.1 address given above. Ratos: Continental U.S. 

I vr SK.OO. Alaska. Canada. Hawaii. Puerto 
tico. Virgin Islands I yr/S 10.00. Military per- 
annel anywhere in the world: 1 vr S6.00. All 
I her: I yr SI 4.00 


When yon are moving, please give us four weeks 
notice. Print your name and new address and 
Zip Code number below- and mail to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
at address given above. Please note your tele- 
phone number below. 


Telephone Number 






What a place to be shipwrecked! 

If the Bounty had been this bountiful, there'd have been no mutiny. It's the good ship Windjammer, 
rigged for a happy trip and replete with shapely Shipmates and a full larder. The Windjammer in the 
new Chicago Marriott is just one of the many extraordinary lounges and restaurants that have given 
the Marriott Motor Hotels their reputation for fun, food and excitement. 

Come in a meeting group, with a convention, with your family for a night or with your wife for 
an "Escape Weekend" ... a 24-hour vacation in miniature any Friday or Saturday. There's your 
deluxe Marriott room, a welcoming cocktail, choice of the dinner menu, breakfast in bed, 
swimming year-round . . . only $18.95 each, double occupancy. This is living! 

This is the new Chicago Marriott! 

/Ac* i4— 

^ MOTOR HOTELS 

Kennedy Expressway ... 5 minutes from O'Hare 
Atlanta; Chicago; Dallas; Philadelphia; Saddle Brook, N.)., Washington, D.C.; Houston ('68), Boston ('69) 
Camelback Inn, Scottsdale, Arizona Sales Offices: Washington (202) 223-5040; New York (212) 889-4910; Chicago (312) 693-2044 


S .Marriott 


Gold is still the color of our Proud Bird’s tail 




Continental Airlines has a 
bold new paint job— orange 
and red and gold “competition” stripes 
on a clean white fuselage. But that’s as far as we wanted to go. 

The tail stayed gold! That’s because something else stayed 
the same: pride! The pride our people take in everything 

do for you has long been the difference 
between Continental and the other 
major airlines. It still is! 

When you travel in our territory, 




the Continental States 
of America, 

come travel with us and 
feel the difference 
pride makes. 

Our C.S.A. map shows you 
where our all-jet fleet goes. 


The Continental States of America 
The Route of the Proud Bird 


CONTINENTAL 


THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 



Are you willing 
to spend $5 

to look like you 
own the company? 



that makes you look like $5 will makeyou look likeyou 

you just came back from Palm own the company. 

Beach with the guys. (If you already own the com- 

$5 buys a beautifully condi- pany, what’s $5 to you?) 

Brut Bronzer. 

BY FABERGE 


Faberg6, Inc. • New York • London • Toronto • Paris 
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Your underwear should do more 
than cover you up. 



It should protect you. 
you against strain. If it doesn 
you might as well wear a fig 
leaf. You see, everyday actions 
like walking up stairs or lifting 
a golf bag, can place sudden 
strain on areas which require 
support. 

That’s where Jockey® briefs 
come in. This brief firmly 
supports a man in every- 
day activities. And, 
at the same time, it’s 
comfortable. 


The Jockey brief is made with 
soft absorbent cotton that's 
tailored precisely to fit perfectly, 
and back. Its unique 

is the secret of its 


firm yet comfortable feel. 

The Jockey Classic brief 
was first invented more than 
30 years ago. And over the years, 
a lot of people have attempted 
to copy our design. But 
unsuccessfully. 

Next time you buy underwear, 
remember a man needs our 
special kind of support. Be sure 
you get genuine Jockey brand. 

Look for the famous 
Jockey boy on the package. 

Get the Classic brief for 
$1.25 or the mesh-pouched 
Thorobred 9 Super brief for $1.75. 

You’ll be supported in style. 
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Chicago Heart Association 
22 West Madison ^ FI 6-4675 
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Sjouscot I 

Stuart 


Tended scd 
whisky^ 


Dashing Brent Kendall told that divine young 

polo player. He told Stella Peabody who was an absolute 

darling and mentioned it to me. 


House of Stuart, the word-of-mouth Scotch. 

(How else could it outsell 130 other Scotches in Chicago, when we’ve hardly even advertised it?) 


100% Imported Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof, House of Stuort, N.Y., N.Y. 

rare 


Headache? 
Take Aspen. 



Or Vail. Or Winter Park. Or Taos. 
Or the Tahoe slope, Heavenly Valiev. 

For really vast relief, a dose of Alpine 
powder: Davos, Innsbruck, St. Moritz, 
Zermatt. Chamonix (near the Winter 
Olympics in Grenoble), -Cervinia. 

We’ll take you away from where 
you are to where the great snow lies. 
Across a few States or an ocean. No other 
airline can do it. 

It’s all in our book, “Ski The Big 
Ones'’. A rundown of the happiest tours 
in the business. Example: $338* buys 
a skyful of Alps for two weeks, lodging, 
breakfasts and round-trip air 
fare. Stateside: 7 days 
for as little as $90 
plus air fare. In- 
cludes room, lift and 
mostmeals. Forthc full 
story, ask Mr. Informa- 
tion (your travel agent) 
or mail the coupon. 


< 



Trans World Airlines, Inc. Dept. 205 
PO. Box 25, Grand Central Station, 

New York, New York 10017 
Please send me a free copy.of "Ski the Big Ones” 

Name 

Add ress 

City 

State Zip 

tAir fare ha>ed on 14/21 tia\ round trip Economy group inclusive lour fare — 
per person for 15 people or more, New Vork lo tirniva. 

Ask about effective date?. ‘Service mark owned exclusively by Train. World Airlines Inc. 
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The Diners Club Card is for men who know how to spend money. 

Visit Hemisfair '68 on your Diners Club Card. 


You've charged the whole trip on it— the planes, the rental cars, the 
hotel suites, and it got you there in style. Now you're out to 
celebrate a big win. But if the old magic of Jazz— hot, champagne- 
cold, Lee— Peggy and the sizzlingest sirloin in all of Chicago, 
now send you not at all . .turn In your Diners Club Card. 



The Hazards Faced by a Plucky C ’:ian 


Coming here from Canada four years ago took more 
than some traveling. 

It took nerve. 

(Remember, our little whisky had to face dozens 
of Fine Old Whiskies. And millions of confirmed Fine 
Old Whisky drinkers.) 

And all we had going for us was a way of making 
Canadian whisky that had been pleasing Cana- 
dians for years. (A matter of refusing to use just 
one distillery. But instead, combining whis- 
kies from our own five widely separated 
distilleries. To get the best from all over 
Canada.) 

Four years later, it’s a different story. 
More and more whisky drinkers are 
making the switch to imported Canadian 
Lord Calvert. 

All of which makes us feel great. And 
arouses some strong feelings in the other 
whiskies too. 


“The road may be rough, 
but the goal is worth winning.” 


Braving All: 





